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A SCHOOL THAT FOUND ITSELF 


SUPERINTENDENT 
TEACHERS 


OU may have known this school.* There was no unified curriculum. Departmental heads 

and even teachers secured lesson helps which suited their personal fancy. As a result, nearly 
half a dozen different series of lessons were represented among the materials secured from 
as many separate publishers. The publishing house of the denomination with which this school 
was affiliated obtained but a fraction of the school’s order. 

Such lack of co-ordination had predictable results. The pupils were not moving forward 
evenly in their development. Some areas of teaching were covered more than once, others 
not at all. The pupils themselves became aware of this wasteful disorganization as they 
passed from department to department. Most serious of all, neither teachers nor students were 
being informed of their own denominational emphasis or program, including missionary activ- 
ities. Students were arriving at positions of leadership and responsibility woefully unequipped. 

Then the leadership in this church awoke to the true situation. It installed throughout 
the school its own denominational publications. It availed itself of the educational leader- 
ship services of its own publishing house. Results were quick and profound. This school 
now marches with its own group of emphasis and faith. It is growing and flourishing — 
doing the vital work for which it exists. 


* Any similarity to actual persons or situations in 
this narrative is purely typical and coincidental. 
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“That man, I think, has had a liberal education, who has 
been so trained in youth that his body is the ready servant of 
his will, and does with ease and pleasure all the work that, 
as a mechanism, it ts capable of ; whose intellect is a clear, 
cold, logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength and 
in smooth working order; ... whose mind is stored with a 
knowledge of the great fundamental truths of nature and 
the laws of her operations; one who, no stunted ascetic, is 
full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to come 


to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience; . 


who has learned to love all beauty, whether of nature or of 
art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as himself.” 
—Tuomas Hux.ey 


“To promote the development of an appreciation of the 
force of law and of love that is operating universally—|is 
one of the general objectives of all education]. Man craves 
more than a knowledge of himself, of nature, and of or- 
ganized society. He hungers and he thirsts after righteous- 
ness. Knowing his own imperfections, he feels that some- 
where there is perfection. The great universe calls to his 
spirit, and unless he ignorantly or willfully closes his ears, 
he hears the voice of God... . The individual soul reaches 
out to orient itself in the universe and to find its place of 
labor and of rest. No partial view suffices. Only the view 
of the whole ... will make it possible to interpret the 
meanings of day by day experience. When this orientation 
takes place, life assumes poise, dignity, grandeur. Other- 
wise its striving, its struggles, its achievements seem trivial 
and insignificant.” 


—TuHeE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
SixTH YEARBOOK 


Teaching Religion in a Democracy 


Rak EDITORIAL BOARD gladly presents to its readers this 
special number on “Teaching Religion in a Democracy.” 
It has taken much thought and long-term planning and ex- 
tensive weighing of this against that to put this in the hand 
of the one who now holds it. But here it is, not the last 
word, or the only word, or all the wise words on this 
theme. It is intended, as was said in the announcement in 
this column, not to do the thinking for the rest of the world, 
but to set a direction for thinking, a vastly different and a 
much more important thing. The editors would be glad to 
have comments and criticisms in regard to the views pre- 
sented and this way of dealing with the problem. 

At this point let us pass along a statement by Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin that sums up the general issue with which we 
deal and points out its significance for the present hour. In 
his presentation at the conference on education for democ- 
racy at Columbia University a year ago in August he said: 

The main point is that we present the country with 
the issue of maintaining the spiritual foundation of our 
democracy. Liberty, which democracy safeguards, is 
always in danger. In every generation it is threatened 
by enslaving forces, economic, political, social. The bat- 
tle for it is never fully won, but always to be won. That 
battle is a spiritual battle—in the souls of individuals 
as well as in society. We cannot make a free nation out 
of enslaved souls, nor give souls freedom where civil 
and economic liberties are denied. The victory in this 
battle, both inward and outward, belongs age after 
age to men of faith. Our democracy today confronts 
hostile ideologies in which their devotees firmly believe. 
It can survive, and spread the freedom for which it 
stands only as our whole nation, and especially the na- 
tion of tomorrow, now in school and college, is inspired 
with the conviction of our religious heritage.* 


When Dr. Coffin sums it all up by saying that democracy 
and the freedom that it supports depend upon “the nation of 
tomorrow, now in school and college,” being “inspired with 
the convictions of our religious heritage” he lifts up into 
the light the problem with which this special number deals. 
And may the articles herein contribute to the direction in 
which every reader will think his own way through. 


How Shall We Treat Con- 


scientious Objectors?- 


A THESE WORDS are being written the United States is 
engaged in setting up the machinery for operating its 
first peace-time conscription law. Sober-minded persons of 
all shades of opinion see in this one of the most important 
steps ever taken by the nation. All minds are now turned 
from debating merely a dill to the operation of a nationally- 
accepted Jaw. . 


* Education for Democracy, Teachers College, Columbia, 1939. Used by 
permission. 
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That law very wisely makes provision for exempting 
conscientious objectors and sets up an orderly process for 
determining who is a conscientious objector and who is 
merely using such a plea as a camouflage for something else. 
When a man has finally been granted such an exemption we 
can be sure that he is a genuine conscientious objector, for, 
with all respect to those responsible for making the decision, 
we can believe that they will themselves so represent public 
opinion on this matter that no malingering fellow will get 
through. 

But, when a young man has thus been honestly exempted, 
what is to happen to him? 

It is to be hoped that he will be accepted by the society 
that has legalized his exemption without prejudice and on 
a fair basis. Will he be? Remembering past experience, 
aware of how unjust good-intentioned public opinion can 
sometimes be, and looking at other lands, one can not be so 
sure that he will be. For instance, the experience of England 
is worth our attention at this point. 

England has a conscription law that was set up in peace 
time. It has also its conscientious objectors and provision for 
determining their right to be so listed. It has had some 
experience as to what happens to such persons. 

The Archbishop of York some time ago strongly criticized 
those public bodies that dismiss conscientious objectors from 
their service. He said: 

I regard this as utterly deplorable and in the deepest 
sense unpatriotic. We are fighting for freedom, including 
freedom of conscience as its most vital and sensitive ele- 
ment. The State has recognized the reality of con- 


scientious objection to military service, and it is part of 
our glory that it does this. 


In answering a question in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, Minister of. Labor, summed up the legal 
aspect of the matter as follows: 

When the House carried a law giving to any minority 

a right, it was wrong for another citizen to try by indi- 
vidual action, either by endeavoring to starve the man 

or otherwise, to depreciate the right which the House 

had given. 

Of course, England has the added stimulus of actual war 
which the United States has not had, and which we all 
earnestly hope she will not have, to speed up this antagonism 
to “C.O.’s,” so-called. But the spirit of such persecution of 
minorities does not, we fear, await the coming of conflict. 
It too often manifests itself around any such issue that is 
strongly tinged with emotion and that carries a tide of 
public opinion. 

It is time now for people to prepare their minds and 
hearts for such a strain on public opinion. We need to discuss 
this problem in our church groups of young people, adults, 
and leaders in terms of legal and Christian obligation. 

If in England, under the present strain, a leader in re- 
ligion and one in government can make the strong pleas 
for justice for legally accepted minorities cited above, it is 
time for us here to examine our own hearts in advance of 
an issue soon to be upon us. 


What About Your Youth 


Program? 


E WAS SPEAKING only as the everyday parent of some 
H people in their middle teens and as one who was con- 
cerned about the young people’s program in the church 
where they belonged. He spoke also as one who had been 
interested in young people’s work as the sponsor of several 
Sunday evening groups in another community, but his ex- 
perience there was only incidental to his experience and 
concern as a father. He raised the whole problem somewhat 
casually at lunch one day with a friend of similar interests. 
As the meal went on and without any plan or forethought 
in that direction, a rather interesting philosophy and pro- 
cedure of young people’s work came out. This ran some- 
what as follows: 

High school young people soon begin to lose their respect 
for a church young people’s program that is run in a hap- 
hazard hit-or-miss fashion. When they come to the church 
Sunday evening without anything having been planned 
and where nothing really significant seems to happen, they 
begin to ask questions that are likely later on to lead to a 
lack of interest. When one of them gets her father to drive 
her across town to a meeting of a worship committee and 
then finds that none of the others appear, the discussion 
with her dad on the way home when he comes to get her 
is likely to be rather pointed. When a social engagement 
has been planned and announced and then suddenly called 
off by one or two people who seemingly did not get their 
plans completed, the result is not good. 

Experience has taught one thing, especially in regard to 
social engagements and events. A few well-planned and 
outstanding social affairs in the run of a year are much 
more effective than a constant succession of numerous but 
mediocre social activities. ‘ 

A purely social and recreational program is not enough 
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For the Final Armistice Day 


God of the ages, grant unto us at last an 
Armistice Day to end, not one war, but all wars 
forever.. 

Build that House of Peace in the unselfish 
purposes of my heart. 

Shape it in the growing good will between 
man and man. 

Lay its foundations in the just relations of 
labor and employer, of those who buy and sell. 

Lift its pillars of human brotherhood up- 
wards into the sky of thy purpose. 

Let its music be the everlasting songs of the 
multitude who live and love and labor with 
none to do them harm. 

Thus, O God, create thou now the final 
Armistice Day to ring its. joyous close to the 
last war of the world—Amen. 
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and will usually peter out or degenerate if there is not some- 
thing more substantial to give it center and purpose. The 
Sunday evening meeting of a young people’s group is then 
likely to be nothing more than an excuse to leave home and 
to serve as a “jumping-off place” for an evening of good 
times somewhere else. 

The program of a young people’s group that is going to 
be successful in its influence over a period of time needs 
to be built around something substantial in the form of a 
carefully planned period of worship- with a discussion or 
address on some worthwhile topic. When such a program 
has been adopted, even against the protests of some of the 
young people who have not been used to it, the experience is 
that attendance increases, more worthwhile young people 
are attracted to the program, and those of a frivolous na- 
ture either change their attitudes or gradually withdraw. 

When young people look back over several years and 
pick out the high spots of their young people’s program, they 
are very likely to name some specially planned worship 
service, a candle-lighting ceremony, or something of an out- 
standing devotional and religious nature. 

So much for one luncheon period. How does your ex- 
perience line up beside that of this interested father and 
adult counselor of young people’s groups? 


This Business of Personal 


Counseling 


i= us do all the personal counseling in religious education 
that we can. Let us sit at the feet of those who have 
learned how. Let us be always on the alert for those who 
need friendly fellowship and help. Let us be warned of the 
dangers that lurk within the detailed methods of this art. 
But let us be warned also of a danger that lies, not within 
those methods, but within our general attitude to counseling 
itself. 

We are thinking here, not of counseling in the sense of 
the inter-play of ideas and attitudes that constantly goes on 
as two people share life in a normal situation, but of special 
guidance in the face of some problem or emergent need. In 
this latter sense counseling has become a somewhat technical 
phase of education. It is a good thing. 

If it is a good thing, what is the danger? This—that we 
become more interested in problem people than we are in 
creating the normal conditions of good sound living that 
prevent problem people. 

We educators have often declaimed against the revivalist 
who isn’t interested in a man until he has become a robust and 
noted sinner and thus a good “subject” for conversion. Many 
of us air our grievances against doctors because they find us 
deserving of attention only when sick. But this easy-going 
tendency of the mind to fasten onto the dramatic is not re- 
stricted to revivalists and physicians. It is also found among 
educators, and especially in this matter of counseling, 

A camp leader once said that her attention was always 
divided in camp between the problem girls who were con- 
stantly seeking, or needing, interviews and the competent 
girls who were handling life so well that they needed no 
counseling. She said she always wanted these latter girls to 
counsel her as to how they got that way, so that she could 
help others to grow in the same manner. This woman was 
avoiding the danger we have in mind. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Meditations 


By P. R. Haywarp 


The following meditations for the four Sundays of 
November have been prepared with special reference to 
the theme of this issue of the Journal, “Teaching Religion 
in a Democracy.” They thus deal with the spiritual values 
that underlie all education, with special reference to the 
public schools and the art of teaching wherever it goes on. 


First Week 


In the light of the changing needs of our world and of 
the growing lives around us, I now join with other teachers 
of religion in meditation and prayer. 

Eternal God, thou who couldst have struck off at once 
on the die of thy purpose a completed universe, we give 
thee thanks that thou hast chosen the longer path of 
unfolding growth. 

For the marvel of growth in the world of nature and in 
the mysterious forces that maintain the universe of which 
Wwe are parts— 

I praise thee as the creator and sustainer of all. 

For the unfolding beauty of flowers and fields, of crops 
and forests, of bird and beast— 

I come unto thee as the giver of every good and perfect 
gift. 

For the miracle of childhood, the mystery of youth, and 
the wonder of maturing age— 

I worship thee in gratitude for such an unspeakable gift. 


He hides within the lily 
A strong and tender care, 

That wins the earth-born atoms 
To glory of the air; 

He weaves the shining garments 
Unceasingly and still, 


Along the quiet waters, 
In niches of the hill. 


Shy yearnings of the savage, 
Unfolding, thought by thought, 
To holy lives are lifted, 
To' visions fair are wrought: 
The races rise and cluster, 
The evils fade and fall, 
Till chaos blooms to beauty, 
Thy purpose crowning all! 


Second “Week 


God of all Wisdom, I would now hold in grateful mem- 
ory the host of the teachers of the world— 

Those who in distant days and in darkened circumstances 
loved the emerging truth of God as a pearl of great price 
and preserved it for others at the cost of home, of honor, 
and of life— 

For these benefactors of our minds and hearts I give thee 
thanks. 

Those who have loved to nourish the growing mind of a 
little child, to learn and to obey reverently its laws, 
to rejoice in its expanding powers, to trust unto it the 
unlearned wisdom of tomorrow— 

To thee, Eternal Lover of Growing Life, I give thee my 
words of praise. 

Those who today in all the earth hold aloft the torch of 


1 Hymn copyrighted by Beacon Press. Used by permission. Some persons 
in using a hymn in private devotions find it helpful to follow some familiar 
tune in the mind as the words are read, thus giving more time for consider- 


ing the thought and also enriching the meditation by the rich associations 
of music. Suggested tune for above hymn: Ellacombe. 
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wisdom and learning through the holy ministry of teach- 
ing, in schools and colleges, by the fireside, amid the 
sacred symbols of the church— 
To these, Eternal Teacher of us all, my mind goes out in 

quiet communion of heart and purpose. 

We move in faith to unseen goals; 

We strive in patience thro’ the night, 

Which weighs upon our doubting souls, 

To some great realm of love and light. 

For still the ignorance that kills, 

And still the hatreds that divide, 

And still the strife of warring wills 

Subdue our strength, and check our pride.? 


Third Week 


In gratitude for those who have blended the ideal of 
service with the ministry of teaching, I give thee, O Lord, 
this my prayer. ; 

Grant me the insight to know that he who serves is a teacher 
and that the teacher also serves. 


O Master, let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of sérvice free; 
Tell me thy secret; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 


‘Help me the slow of heart to move 
By some clear, winning word of love; © 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay, 
And guide them in the homeward way.? 


Fourth Week 


Thus, I dedicate myself to the unfinished work of teach- 
ing the world. : 

To the ennoblement of the life and work of our schools 
to the end that our civilization preserve its holy heritage 
of freedom and its sacred love of truth— 

I pledge my thought, and labor, and prayer. 

To the cleansing of our religion of the things that make 
it divisive, thus redeeming it to its noble function of 
being a support to the life of all mankind— 

I commit my life in clarity of purpose and holiness of in- 
tention. 

To enlarging insight into the deep unities that bind religion 
and education to each other— 

I hereby place my heart in fealty and my life in trust. 

To the resolute quest of the ways by which these unities 
can be expressed through the joined efforts of school and 
church and home— 

I dedicate myself in the name of him who said, “Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 

Teach me thy patience; still with thee 
In closer, dearer company, 


In work that keeps faith sweet and strong, 
In trust that triumphs over wrong. 


In hope that sends a shining ray 
Far down the future’s broadening way; 
In peace that only thou canst give, 


With thee, O Master, let me live.* 

And- now may the blessing of the ageless wisdom “First 
the blade, then the ear, and then the full corn in the ear” 
abide upon us who seek to teach religion henceforth and 
evermore. Amen. 


2 By Malcolm Quin. Suggested tune for meditative use—Waltham. 
3 Suggested tune for meditative use: Maryton. 


Teaching Religion in a Democracy 


HE MAIN PROBLEM is this— 
For the sake of civilization, of the democratic way 


of life, and of all else that we hold dear, however we 
may define it, we need more teaching of religion and more 
effective teaching of religion. 

There are many ways by which it is proposed that this 
be done, involving more religious education in the home, in 
the church, through public agencies of publicity, through 
the public schools, and so on. 

This special issue of the Journal deals with one only of 
these several ways of getting more teaching of religion done 
—through and in relation to the public schools. 

The special problem then, becomes this— 

With public education such a pervasive part of modern 


life, what can be done to utilize this opportunity? Should 


anything be done? What are the trends and possibilities 
growing out of the past, and what is their significance for 
the future? 


To this particular problem the Editorial Board has ad- 
dressed the group of six articles that follow. 

To start off, Professor Sweet opens up the dilemma we 
face in the fact that the separation of church and state has 
led to the practical elimination of religion as a recognized 
part of the public school program. Professor Elliott deals 
with some critical questions.involved in our accepted method 
of weekday religious education, while Miss Lewis shows 
what a vital contribution such a program can make. As an- 
other alternative, which should be seriously viewed, a 
prominent leader in public education, Dr. Sutton of At- 
lanta, says, in part, we can do it in the public schools, so 
let’s do it. But then Dr. Coe tells us to wait a minute, while 
he asks a pointed question, what sort of religion are you 
going to teach? 

Professor Hartshorne, after reading these five articles, 
has written a pertinent review of the total problem, putting 
into clear light the real issues involved. 


Our Educational Dilemma 


By Witiram WarreEN SWEET 


that America has made in the realm of both politics and 

religion is the complete separation of church and state. 
This great experiment in religion and government began 
with the establishment of Rhode Island in 1636, the first 
civil government in the world where complete religious 
liberty prevailed. It was not, however, until two centuries 
later, or in 1833 when Massachusetts abolished the last 
vestiges of state support for Congregationalism, that the 
principle of the separation of church and state had come to 
prevail throughout the land. 

The forces responsible for creating a colonial environ- 
ment favorable to the complete separation of church and 
state cannot here be considered in detail. The fact that the 
American colonies became the refuge for the small outlawed 
sects of Europe was a large contributing factor. These left- 
wing bodies coming out of the Reformation had no chance 
in the Old World, since in every European country where 
Protestantism triumphed there were established national 
churches which were not only intolerant of Roman Catho- 
licism, but were almost equally intolerant of the small 
sects. Though nine of the colonies developed some form of 
a state-church establishment, only in Virginia and in the 
three Congregational colonies of New England, and es- 
pecially Massachusetts, were there severe penalties attached 
to nonconformity. All the other colonies, and especially the 
Middle colonies, extended a welcome to the harassed 
sectaries of western Europe, and by the end of the colon- 
ial era America had received large numbers who had been 
driven from their Old World homes because of conscience. 
Another factor of large practical importance was that eight 
of the thirteen colonies had been established as proprietary 
grants. This meant that both the land and the government 
of these colonies were under the control of the proprietor 
or proprietors. In other words, all the proprietary colonies 
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were great land ventures, and their success was dependent 
upon the sale of land. Lord Baltimore and William Penn 
are examples of proprietors who established their colonies 
as refuges for their own coreligionists. But both had vast 
stretches of land for sale and both were willing and anxious 
to sell it to any and all who would buy regardless of their 
religion. And the same thing is true of every one of the 
proprietary colonies. The colonies established after 1660 
were all proprietary and all made liberal provisions for the 
coming of dissenting groups. Here is a practical influence 
leading in the direction of a larger toleration of diverse re- 
ligions in the colonies. 

Another factor leading to the creation of a colonial en- 
vironment favorable to religious liberty and the separation 
of church and state was the fact that an over-whelming pro- 
portion of the population in all the colonies was unchurched 
people. It is not far wrong to say that at least three-fourths 
of the total population at the end of the colonial period were 
members of no church. Many of these people, as do non- 
churched people today, believed in religion in general and 
were not antagonistic to the church as such, but they had 
no great loyalty to any one church. They believed in all the 
churches, and believing in all the churches they were un- 
willing to see any one church given special privileges. 
And just as the unchurched people were a large factor in 
creating an environment favorable to the introduction of the 
principle of the separation of church and state, so they con- 
stitute today a powerful influence in preserving that great 
principle. It is an interesting as well as an important fact 
that the men who took the leadership in promoting religious 
freedom and the separation of church and state during and 
following the War for Independence were either non- 
church members, such as Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, 
and Benjamin Franklin, or were latitudinarian in their re- 
ligious views. John Adams and George Washington are ex- 
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amples of the latter position. 
Washington was a vestryman in 
the Episcopal church but never 
communed, and Adams though 
a member of the Congregational 
church was, as a matter of fact, 
a deist and a humanist. 

In the whole course of the 
struggle for the separation of 
church and state in the United 
States, and everywhere else 
where it has triumphed, major- 
ity groups have uniformly op- 
posed it. Rather‘it has been achieved by minorities combining 
their forces with the unchurched and with those who have no 
strong church loyalties. In many instances, it is true, more 
liberal elements in the dominant churches favored surrender 
of their special privileges, but always they represented a 
small minority of the privileged body. 

The separation of church and state and the achievement 
of religious liberty came largely out of the experience of the 
colonial period. Thus George Bancroft has summarized its 
achievement : 


America. 


education. 


The immense majority of the inhabitants of the thirteen 
colonies were Protestant dissenters; and, from end to end of 
their continent, from the rivers of Maine and the hills of New 
Hampshire to the mountain valleys of Tennessee and the 
borders of Georgia, one voice called to the other, that there 
should be no connection of the church with the state, no estab- 
lishment of any one form of religion by the civil power; that 
all men have a natural and inalienable right to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own consciences and under- 
standing. With this great idea the colonies had travailed for 
a century and a half; and now, not as revolutionary, not as 
destructive, but simply as giving utterance to the thought of 
the nation, the states stood up in succession, in the presence of 
one another and before God and the world, to bear their wit- 
ness in favor of restoring independence to ‘conscience and the 
mind. 


It is true there were some survivals of the old system here 
and there, but the victory was gained for the collective 
American people. 

During the entire colonial period and in all the colonies 
the Bible had had a recognized place in the schools, and in 
most instances was used as a text book. The New England 
Primer, first published in 1690, combined lessons in the 
Shorter Catechism and spelling with versified injunctions 
to piety and faith. For a hundred and fifty years it held a 
central place as an elementary text book, and was one of 
the most important colonial American cultural influences. 

The first constitution of Massachusetts required a system 
of uniform public education; the education of the people be- 
ing considered an essential function of the state. No other 
state, however, except Connecticut at this time, took steps to 
establish anything like a public school system. Pennsylvania, 
for instance, undertook only to instruct youth at low prices. 
But the idea of public or common schools was in the air in 
the latter eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. It was 
furthered by the democratic influence arising out of the 
western movement of population, the rise of Jacksonian 
democracy and the wide extension of the suffrage accom- 
panying it. Popular leaders generally were saying that the 
education of all the people was the foundation on which 
successful democracy must be established and that the pub- 
lic welfare therefore demanded it. But it was not until 
about 1870 that the principle of civic responsibility for ele- 
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mentary education was widely 
accepted. Free public school sys- 
tems were established in some of 
the northern states before the 
Civil War, but the southern 
states, with Delaware and Mary- 
land, did not provide for free 
elementary education until after 
1865. 

The Kalamazoo case decided 
by the Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan in 1874 is a landmark in 
the development of education be- 
yond the elementary level. This case grew out of an attempt 
by certain citizens of Kalamazoo to restrain the school au- 
thorities from collecting taxes for the support of a public 
high school and a non-teaching superintendent. The court 
held that the levying of such taxes was consistent with the 
educational policy of Michigan under the provision of the 
constitution of 1850. It further affirmed that education 
beyond the elementary levels was “‘an important practical 
advantage” that should be supplied to rich and poor alike at 
the option of the school district. 

This decision upheld the right of the state to establish a 
complete educational system froth the primary schools to the 
university and has proven an important precedent for other 
states. By 1900 this principle had been widely accepted. It 
lagged, however, in the South and it was not until after 
1910 that high school education at public expense began to 
develop. 

Up to the eighteen thirties denominational schools were, 
pretty generally, receiving money from the states. This was 
true of both Protestant as well as of Catholic schools. Horace 
Mann, the first secretary of Education of Massachusetts, 
was responsible for starting the movement to remove all 
sectarian instruction from the public schools. He advocated 
the reading of the Bible in the public schools, but without 
comment. This law (1827) stirred up opposition in all the 
churches, and he was accused of creating a godless system 
of education. But Mann stuck by his guns and insisted that 
the constitutional principle of separation of church and 
state demanded the complete divorce of all church control 
from state supported schools. This principle gradually won 
support throughout the entire country and is now accepted 
as basic for public schools throughout the nation. The ap- 
plication of this principle meant the withdrawal of state 
money from denominational schools, and it was this which 
brought the whole system of public education into conflict 
with the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Catholics have always professed to believe in ie 
public schools (See 4 Catechism of Catholic Education, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council, 1922; also McClorey, 
The Church and the Republic, 1927; and Burns, Growth 
and Development of the Catholic School System in the 
United States, 1912), but it is a system of public schools 
considerably different from the one now prevailing through- 
out the country. It is the Catholic theory that education is 
primarily the duty of the home and the church, and that 
therefore the schools should be under the administration of 
the churches, while their financial support is the duty of the 
government. Thus their leaders advocate denominational 
schools for diverse denominations, the government to pay 
for the secular instruction in such schools “according to re- 
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Are Weekday Church Schools 


the Solution? 


By Harrison S. ELiiotr 


Proressor Exiort, Director of the Department of 
Religious Education and Psychology at Union The- 
ological Seminary in New York, is the author of 
Can Religious Education Be Christian? which is 
given the leading book review in this issue. He has 
made other valuable contributions to the literature 
of religious education, especially in the techniques 
of counseling and of group thinking and discussion. 
He is in close contact with the work in many local 
church and community situations. As president of 
the Religious Education Association of the United 
States and Canada he is giving special attention to 
the relations of public and religious education. 


HERE IS NO QUESTION about the seriousness of 

the problem facing Protestants and, for that matter, 

Jews and Roman Catholics, for which weekday re- 
ligious education is advocated as a solution. The teaching 
of religion has been practically eliminated from publicly sup- 
ported education in the United States. 

The Roman Catholics have made the only logical answer 
to this problem; namely, to insist that their children shall 
be provided with an education in which religion is an in- 
tegral part. Therefore, they have taken upon themselves 
a double financial burden. They help through taxes in sup- 
porting public schools and they furnish the money for the 
maintenance of parochial schools for their children. The 
Jews have not been willing to adopt this solution because to 
segregate Jewish children in Jewish schools would be to 
establish a “ghetto” in education and would accentuate 
the problem of the acceptance of the Jewish group in our 
common American life. Therefore, they have provided edu- 
cation in Jewish culture and religion after school hours, 
three to five days a week, a notable achievement. 

Protestants have-also rejected parochial schools as the 
solution of the problem. As is well known, the Protestants 
adopted the Sunday school as the method of educating their 
children in religion. 

The Sunday school certainly has not proved the solution 
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of the problem. One reason is the fact that up until this 
century, it was not taken seriously as an educational enter- 
prise. On the basis of the predominating Protestant beliefs, 
education was not considered essential to the realization of 
Christian life and experience. This was the work of God 
through the saving power of Christ. The Sunday school 
was not thought of as an educational enterprise in the sense 
in which that term is used by educators. Little or no attempt 
was made to meet the standards of public education, either 
in time available, training of teachers, or curriculum ma- 
terials. 

The present concern among Protestants has arisen out of 
the increasing ineffectiveness of the methods they have 
trusted for the religious education of their children. There 
was hope of children of a former generation being Christian 
because they grew up in homes and schools and communities 
which were more dominated than today by the Christian 
presuppositions. With the shift of the church and religion 
from the center of community life, with the decrease of re- 
ligion in the home, and with the increasing secularization of 
our schools and of our culture, these Christian influences are 
no longer the predominating ones. Paralleling this practical 
situation has come the growing recognition among leaders of 
the church that nurture in Christian life and experience is 
the center of the problem, but that such nurture cannot take 
place if the experience of children in home, school, and com- 
munity is neutral, if not indeed negative, in regard to re- 
ligion. Since school is a major aspect of the experience of 
children, Protestants have begun to face seriously: how re- 
ligion may be reincorporated in the education of their chil- 
dren. It is to meet this problem that weekday religious edu- 
cation is being advocated. 

There are two results which the advocates of weekday 
religious education say can be accomplished by this plan. 
One is to put religion back into public education; and the 
other is to give children and young people a type of educa- 


tion in religion comparable in its efficiency with the other ° 


work they are getting in the public school and more ef- 
fective than can be developed in the Sunday school with its 
unpaid teachers. The desirability or undesirability of week- 
day religious education may be tested by these two aims of 
those who propose it. 

Does weekday religious education put religion back into 
the general education of children so they no longer think 
of it as something for special groups, but recognize it as a 
fundamental part of their education as are reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, history and science? The answer is: It is 
doubtful if it wall accomplish that result. 

It is true that by a law such as the McLaughlin Bill in 
New York, the state recognizes the right of parents to have 
the teaching of religion as a part of the general education 
of their children and is willing to give released time and 
use the machinery of the school for securing attendance in 
order to accomplish this result. But such work on released 
time is still not fundamentally a part of the curriculum. It 
is taken only by those whose parents elect it for them. The 


teachers of history and science and literature may still con- 
tinue to teach their subjects as if religion and the church 
were not a fundamental part of our culture and of our life. 
Further, this method has the disadvantages with none of the 
advantages of parochial schools. It accentuates differences 
between religious groups and particularly between the three 
great faiths by herding each group of children off by itself. 
The Jews are justified in opposing it for the same reasons 
that they are in opposition to parochial schools. Religion is 
still something special which people elect just as some might 
take painting and others the study of the violin. It has not 
been introduced into the basic curriculum of the school. 

The effort to teach religion by assigning it an hour a 
week would not be effective even if it were directly in- 
cluded in the school curriculum. This method has been tried 
in private secondary schools and in denominational colleges 
with their required chapel and Bible. We know out of this 
experience that religious attitudes and religious experience 
are not developed in this way. They grow out of the whole 
life of the school and are influenced by the teaching and the 
attitudes in the various classrooms. This is what the Catho- 
lics rightly emphasize; and even where they have complete 
control of the children in a parochial school, they do not 
depend solely upon special hours of religious instruction for 
religious education, but upon the entire atmosphere and 
influence of the school. Teaching religion is something far 
more basic than can be accomplished in an hour a week for 
religious instruction, however arranged and however well 
done. The dominating influences upon the children will still 
be their total school life and the neutral or antagonistic 
attitudes of their teachers will be more influential than a 
single hour apart’ from the school in some neighboring 
church. 

This plan also has the disadvantages of required courses 
in the Bible and required chapel attendance. There is enough 
of truth in the accusation of certain public school leaders 
‘for the church to take it seriously. They say: “You have 
failed in getting children enlisted in the religious education 
you already have and so you are asking the school to be- 
come disciplinarian for you and require their attendance.” 
The advocates of weekday religious education are expecting 
it to accomplish something that it cannot accomplish. 

The second claim for weekday religious education should 
also be examined. Does weekday religious education offer 
children instruction in religion which is comparable in stand- 
ards with other school subjects and better than they can get 
in the Sunday school? The answer is: Yes, but not better 
religious education than the Sunday school could offer if it 
were to become a real church school and if comparable time 
and effort and money to that required for adequate week- 
day religious education were used in the church school. 

The assumption of many advocates of weekday religious 
education is that education in religion is instruction in the 
Bible, in church history, and in other subjects. This concep- 
tion of education as instruction in subject matter still 
dominates a majority of public schools. There is no ques- 
tion but that better instruction can be offered by a paid and 
trained teacher under public school standards than can be 
given in the average Sunday school. Instruction is an im- 
portant element in religious education at its best, but such 
instruction to be really effective has to be integrally a part 
of a larger educational experience. Children are nurtured in 
Christian life and experience, not by knowledge of the Bible 
or the creeds of the church per se, but through their choices 
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and their experiences in home and school, church and com- 
munity. This fundamental insight of Horace Bushnell of 
more than three-fourths of a century ago has been con- 
firmed by the latest findings of educational psychology. An 
experience-centered curriculum represents the effort to em- 
body this fundamental emphasis. If religious education is to 
be effective, it must be integrally a part of the life and ex- 
perience of a Christian group,-such as may be found in a 
home or a church. 

The difficulty with weekday religious education is that 
it introduces another atomistic element into the already 
broken-up experiences of children. Weekday religious edu- 
cation is integrally related neither to their life in the school 
nor their life in the church. The experience with weekday 
religious education during the last twenty-five years has 
made this evident. Since Christian life and experience are 
nurtured in the fellowship of a Christian group, we must 
focus our attention upon the participation and experience 
of children in the life of the family and the life of the 
church. Weekday religious education results in the church’s 
not facing its fundamental problem with children, but at- 
tempting to solve it by putting them into classes one day 
a week under public school coercion. 

Until the church takes seriously the time it now has or 
might have with children, as the Jews have done, it will not 
find a solution of the problem by being granted an additional 
hour a week. The church has shown in its budget of how 
little importance it has considered the educational aspects of 
its work. If the Sunday school is really to become a church 
school, it will require money for its support. But even more 
fundamental changes are necessary. 

Protestants will have to learn how to cease making work 
with children an appendage of the church, with a little 
instruction on Sunday morning or during the week, aad 
how to bring children integrally into the life of the church. 
Children are not merely potential adult members; they are 
junior members of the church. But more than calling them 
members will be necessary. They must be given an oppor- 
tunity for significant participation in the life of the church 
as church. This will mean more activities of adults and 
children together. It will require more thorough attention 
to worship upon the different age levels. It will require 
provision for children to participate more significantly in 
the plans and policies of the church. It will mean that the 
minister will cease thinking of himself as related chiefly to 
adults and that he shall become in fact the minister of the 
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A Case for the Weekday Church School 


By Hazer A. Lewis 


HEN religious lead- 

ers in a city or com- 

munity become con- 
cerned about what is happening 
to children, some good is likely 
to come of it. When they dis- 
cover that the solution of the 
problem calls for a program of 
Christian education which is the 
result of careful study, expert 
help, and hard work, something 
better will probably result. 
When they realize that the 
widest possible cooperation is 
necessary, consistent with preserving certain essential spirit- 
ual values, the best results can be expected. Whether the 
community or parish type of weekday school is considered 
most desirable in a particular situation, it will still be a 
better program if those who carry it on help each other. 

Perhaps every such group of leaders should start from 
the very beginning and work out a solution to meet their 
need. Although this frequently proves to be a wasteful 
process, it is equally wasteful to accept the first plan which 
comes to their attention and seems good. It is true that 
much careful investigation, good thinking and judgment, 
competent study, which are available, are never used. How- 
ever, the permanence of plans already in use is uncertain, 
and quite possibly the best plan has never been found. 

When responsible Christian leaders have decided that in 
their particular situation a program of weekday religious 
education will be an effective means of reaching larger num- 
bers of boys and girls and of bringing Christian truth and 
experience into their lives; when they have faced the situa- 
tion together, have worked with public school leaders and 
teachers, and with all other agencies working for the wel- 
fare of children, some of the greatest values of weekday re- 
ligious education at its best will begin to be realized. At 
least the way is open for their realization. 

The very fact that the needs of children have been 
recognized, that a plan has been sought, that the processes 
of cooperation have 
been entered into, has 
in itself certain spiritu- 
al values. 

. Granting that the re- 
sults are finally to be 
appraised in terms of 
the children’s growing 
experience and knowl- 
edge, it is still proper 
to see and evaluate the 
experiences of these 
who make the program 
possible. For they 
the persons who 
helping to make 
world in which 

dren must live 


are 
are 
the 
chil- 
and 
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grow up. It is to be seriously 
questioned if the leaders who 
form an organization, appoint a 
committee, call in experts, give 
a certain amount of advice but 
never participate in the actual 
process of building the program, 

‘ realize either for themselves or 
the cause the good latent in the 
situation. 

When public school adminis- 
trators and principals have been 
asked to face the children’s need 
of religion, when religious lead- 

ers have studied the public school curriculum to discover 
not only the background it offers but the aspects which re- 
ligion may enrich and interpret, both groups have gone 
through an educational experience. Perhaps for the first time 
church leaders become aware of what is meant by social sci- 
ence studies in the public school and of what the public school 
objectives are in this field. In many instances public school 
principals and teachers will become acquainted with the ob- 
jectives of Christian education.t Some one said-after a series 
of committee meetings outlining objectives and curriculum 
for one weekday system, “It has been a good piece of adult 
education even before the schools hold a session.” 

If the five recommendations of the section on “Religion 
in the Lives of Children” in the General Report adopted 
by the White House Conference on Children in a De- 
mocracy,2 were discussed together by public school and 
church leaders, the community would begin to be a better 
place for children because adults were more aware of their 
needs. The process of arriving at objectives, of selecting 
curriculum materials, of working out schedules, of evaluat- 
ing equipment, of setting up standards for teachers and of 
interviewing prospective teachers, arranging opportunities 
for advanced training, making plans for supervision, estab- 
lishing contacts with parents, are all aspects of a great edu- 
cational adventure. There are those who shudder at the 
thought of anyone other than the most expert and ex- 
perienced _ professional 
worker touching any of 
these processes. Cer- 
tainly the best help that 
can be secured should 
be made responsible for 
the general direction of 
the undertaking. But 
the average community 
or city has in it minis- 
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The term Christian edu- 


cation is used here even 
though a community pro- 
gram of religious education 


will of course include Jews. 

2 Children in a Democracy, 
price 20 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 
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ters and lay leaders who have had excellent training in 
religious education or who have had a continuing experience 
combined with study which makes them well qualified to 
Participate in planning and carrying forward a program 
of weekday religious education. In many communities there 
are churches having directors of religious education who 
Cam supervise various aspects of the program. One of the 
values of weekday religious education is to make available the 
ability of all these persons for the good of all the children. 
Therefore, the fact that there is a weekday school has a 
certain value in itself because of the experiences leading to 
it and the experience of carrying it on. 

The nature of its relationship to the public school will 
determine whether or not a weekday church school is at its 
best. If either group of teachers feels itself superior to the 
other or is unappreciative of the other’s objectives and work, 
the effect upon the children is harmful and the program is 
defeated. The relationship does not depend wholly upon 
good administration, though that is important; it is a per- 
sonal matter and can be cultivated. - 

But in the final analysis the value of any educational 
Program is its effect upon the persons for whom it is 
planned. What experiences will the children have had 
through the weekday church schools? 

If the objectives are worthy and the teaching is good, 
the children will have become aware of God in new and 
challenging ways. Indeed some of them will have met him 
for the first time. They will have made new discoveries 
concerning a way of life and of living that is good though 
it is not easy. They will have made new discoveries con- 
cerning Jesus and have faced the experiences of their every- 
day lives at home, in the community and in the whole wide 
world in the light of his life and teaching. They will be 
better equipped to meet problems of honesty and fsirness 
on the basis of love. They will have developed new apprecia- 
_ tion of persons of other races and faiths. They will have 
come to Know the great souls of all time who have loved 
and served God. They will look up at the sky at night and 
see not only an orderly sequence of planets and stars, but a 
universe with God active in it. The Bible will become in- 
creasingly valuable to them because of their greater skill in 
using it and better understanding of its message. 

There are other marginal learnings which are important. 
The fact that the study of religion comes in the day’s work 
along with reading, social studies, arithmetic, and other 
subjects gives it a new relation to life. It is interwoven in 
the fabric of life as it may not have been before. Contacts 
with ministers, with teachers of religion, with special re- 
source persons, take on a workaday aspect not felt before. 
Some children who went into the sanctuary of a church to 
see Certain symbols there, as part of a brief study of church 
history, felt the quiet and beauty of the place and one child 
said, “I never saw it all before; there was always somebody 
big in front of me!” In other ways, children have an oppor- 
tunity to get directly at places, persons and ideas. 

Idealistic? Of course. There are almost as many possi- 
bilities for harm as for good in the set-up of a weekday 
church school. This is a risk one must take in any venture, 
even an educational one and even more so in 2 religious 
enterprise. The nearer an undertaking comes to the mind 
and heart of persons, the greater the possibilities for good 
or ill. But, at its-best, the weekday church school offers a 
way for religion to become operative in the lives of children, 
and the best is not unattainable. There has been enough ex- 
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perience with a sufficiently wide range of administrative 
plans, to give any group of leaders a basis for study.* 

If the purpose is to help children and youth grow re- 
ligiously and if leaders will work intelligently, persistently 
and devotedly to that Purpose, the weekday church school 
will provide an effective means of achieving the highest 
ideals of Christian education. 


Are Weekday Church Schools the Solution? 
(Continued from page 9) 


children. He will need to cease thinking of the pulpit as his 
chief responsibility and he will need to become the president 
of an educational institution. In such 2 program there will 
be opportunity for much education in the instructional sense, 
out of which will come literacy regarding religion; but it 
will be integrally related to the problems children are facing. 

The churches have a right to ask that in the community 
time-table there ‘be a place for the activities of the church. 
This is a fundamental issue in many communities. The 
school has extended its control over children for a longer 
and longer time so that it is very difficult for the church, or 
indeed for any community agency, to have adequate time 
because of the pressure of home work and of school activi- 
ties. Home life suffers from this also. If religious education 
is to be carried on in the church, it will require more than 
an hour Sunday morning. A three-hour session will be 
needed on Sunday and there should be opportunities during 
the week. It may be that the churches will need to join with 
other community agencies and with the homes in asking for 
certain “free” time. This would be different from “re- 
leased” time because it would mean that the school does 
not take responsibility for it and because it would enable 
the church to organize an adequate program of religious 
education around the life of the church. 

This strengthening of its own educational work is a 
primary responsibility of the church. But church leaders 
need also to face the question for which weekday religious 
education is offered as an answer; namely, how to put re- 
ligion back into the publicly supported education of chil- 
dren. In facing this problem, the church must recognize 
that many of the values for which the school stands are the 
same as those of the church. In character education and 
education for democratic living, the school is an ally of 
the church as of all those who believe in the finer ideals of 
our American life. But this is not all of the school’s obliga- 
tion. The function of the school is not to teach sectarian re. 
ligion any more than it is to indoctrinate children for some 
particular political party. Nor can it solve the problem by 
teaching some lowest common denominator of religion on 
which all would agree. But just as the school cannot do its 
job unless it deals with social issues both historically and 
as they manifest themselves in current life, so it is not meet- 
ing its obligation unless it deals adequately with the place of 
religion in life. 

The issue is here no different from that with reference to 
all controversial questions. Because of the taboos upon sex, 
physiology has been taught for years as if men and women 
had no-sex organs and were sexless beings. The result has 
been harmful. We are now facing the issue as to whether 
the school can deal with various political and economic 
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Mr. Sutton, Superintendent of Public Schools for 
the city of Atlanta since 1921, and past president of 
the National Education Association, is one of the 
large group of public school men who believe that 
the fundamental elements of religion can and should 
be taught as a part of the work of the schools. Mr. 
Sutton is an active churchman as well as an educa- 
tional leader. His interest in religion is reflected in 
his writings as well as in his administration. 


ELIGION is so fundamental to the life of man 
that it must be a part of his everyday existence. Since 
this is true, there can be no valid reason why it should 

not be a part of his life in the public schools. 

Many motives led our forefathers from Europe to a new 
life on the Western continent. Religion may not have been 
the dominant one, but it constituted one of the most im- 
portant reasons for seeking a new land. The financial back- 
ing of Columbus had as a basis the making of converts to 
the cause of religion. Colonial life was a religious life; 
churches were planted, preachers were licensed, and re- 
ligion became a prominent note of the western world. 
Schools were first established by religious societies. Even 
the great universities were founded for the training of 
ministers. Religion entered into the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and was well expressed by 
Franklin who insisted that “since we cannot agree among 
ourselves, let us ask God for Divine assistance.” Every 
ceremony in American governmental life, from the simplest 
unit from the smallest township to the inauguration of the 
President of the United States, uses religion and the Bible 
as a means of swearing in officers. 

All this denotes that we as a people believe that religion 
lies at the heart of our government as well as of our in- 
dividual life. Why then should religion not have a part in 


the public schools that is in keeping with its accepted impor-’ 


tance in our history and our thought? The reasons are well 
known, no doubt, to readers of this magazine and need not 
be taken up in detail here.* 

In spite of the trends in our practice since the nation 
was founded that have increasingly separated religion and 
the schools, it is the writer’s conviction that religion can 
be taught in the public schools. And it can be taught with- 
out danger of creating the sectarian prejudice that has had 
so much to do with taking out of the schools those general 


See article by Dr. Sweet above. 
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Lets Teach 
Religion 
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elements of religion that our “fathers” evidently expected 
them to teach. This can be done without taking sides with 
any particular creed or doctrine, or the special views of any 
sect. For, basically, religion is concerned with two funda- 
mental ideas or experiences, first, man’s relationship to God, 
and, second, his relationship to the universe about him, in- 
cluding his fellow man. 

One need not even define God to believe in him. In fact, 
if one could define God it is to be doubted whether he 
could believe in him, because his God would be no larger 
than the concept created by his own limited mind. But we 
can help each youth of the nation to become aware that 
there is something bigger than himself; something greater 
than all of us; some reality that causes and sustains the 
world so fascinatingly revealed in the classroom of science; 
something beyond us that we may not fully comprehend nor 
understand, but in whom we may believe and in whose 
eternal goodness and justice, though incomprehensible to us, 
we can anchor ourselves; in fact, we can help him to- become 
aware of God. This is not only the beginning of wisdom 
but it is the beginning of education. All of the sciences and 
all of the humanities and all of the ideals of our race run 
back to one single sentence, marvelously and wonderfully 
expressed, “In the beginning—God.” The public schools 
can and should teach such an idea. 

When the schools have taught this fundamental idea of 
the existence of God, of a Supreme Being who, in the 
definition of multitudes, is omnipotent, omniscient, all 
merciful, all loving and just and who presides over the 
destinies of men, they have given a firm anchorage to 
youth. They have put into effect the statement of the. De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association when, in its Sixth Yearbook, it declared that: 
“Man craves more than a knowledge of himself, of nature, 
and of organized society. He hungers and thirsts after 
righteousness. Knowing his own imperfections, he feels 
that somewhere there is perfection. The great universe calls 
to his spirit, and, unless he ignorantly or wilfully closes his 
ears, he hears the voice of God. The individual soul reaches 
out to orient itself in the universe and to find its place of 
labor and of rest. No partial view suffices. Only the view of 
the whole will make it possible to interpret the meaning of 
day by day experience. When this orientation takes place, 
life assumes poise, dignity, grandeur. Otherwise its striving, 
its struggles, its achievements seem trivial and insignificant.” 
It is time that the schools took seriously this injunction. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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More THAN ten years ago Professor Coe retired 
from the teaching profession, where he had com- 
pleted thirty-nine years of faithful service in class- 
rooms at the University of Southern California, 
Northwestern University, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and Teachers College, Columbia University. 
His leadership in the field of religious education did 
not, however, retire with his teaching service. He has 
continued a pioneer whose thoughtful and stimulat- 
ing writings are eagerly followed. The relations of 
public and religious education have been of particular 
interest to him in recent years. At the meeting last 
May of the Religious Education Association, Profes- 
sor Coe gave an address on “The Place of Religion 
in Education for Democracy’ which provoked ex- 
tended discussion of this theme. This article will be 
of especial interest following the one by Dr. Sutton. 


PROFESSOR of church history said recently: 

“Public education is indirectly the greatest religious 

force in American life today.”” One may well ask, 
Why this “indirectly”? Why should the public schools 
be at all reticent with respect to the religious factor in our 
culture? Why not include in the study of history an out- 
line of the development of religion as well as of govern- 
ment? Why not make pupils acquainted with the churches 
in a community as well as with the fire department? Why 
not open to pupils the contrasts among sects just as the best 
schools now handle various controversial social questions? 
Why should not intelligent appreciation of religion be culti- 
vated as well as intelligent appreciation of “our country”? 
Appreciation, that is, through analytical understanding of 
contrasts and alternatives? This is the democratic way of 
dealing with any social question; it is the way that religion 
will be handled by the public schools whenever they become 
unqualifiedly democratic. The principle of separation of 
churches from the taxing power would not be violated 
thereby, for this principle does not exclude religion but 
only sectarianism, and a fully democratic handling of re- 
ligion would be the exact opposite of a sectarian handling 
of it. 

Our problem, then, amounts to this: Why are our schools 
so incompletely democratic? We shall discover. a part of 
the answer if we note that religion is not the only factor in 
our culture towards which reticence is practiced. Intelligent 
appreciation of our country itself has still to struggle for a 
place in the schools. Not yet have we fully emerged from 
the chrysalis stage of teaching in which patriotism is en- 
gendered by unintelligent salutes to a flag! Only a minority 
of our teachers feel free to open to pupils the whole truth 
about our national conduct, the economic conditions under 
which we live, the social injustice that is practiced in our 
own country, and the wastes and inefficiencies of our ac- 
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cepted culture. Our most alert teachers and administrators 
are at this moment struggling to secure for all schools free- 
dom to open to pupils the simple actualities of history and 
of present society. It is certain that the citizens of a de- 
mocracy need such knowledge; it is certain that the deepest 
loyalty to our country springs from an intelligent grasp of 
historic and social contrasts. The obstacle to such teaching 
lies in the fact that, measured by democratic standards, our 
culture itselfi—the accepted ways and convictions of the 
people—is immature. 

Has the reticence of the schools with respect to religion 
a similar ground? The answer is not obscure. The religious 
factors in our culture certainly include some of the founda- 
tion principles of democracy, but the practice of these prin- 
ciples cannot be said to characterize even American re- 
ligion as yet. What shall our schools do with religious tradi- 
tions that make reservations with respect to democracy, and 
even sanctify these reservations? Let us contemplate a case 
in point. The notorious Dayton, Tennessee, trial (sometimes 
satirized as “the monkey case”), through which a teacher 
was displaced because he unfolded to pupils ordinary sci- 
entific notions of evolution—this case, together with anti- 
evolution laws in three states, is an instance of putting a 
prevailing religious culture directly into the school curricu- 
lum. It was done by an anti-democratic process The demo- 
cratic way of dealing with the question of evolution is clear, 
namely: in friendly converse to consider the evidence with 
a willingness to let one’s ideas be modified thereby. To ex- 
clude this process from the schools by law is sheer arbitrari- 
ness; it is as undemocratic as the Nazi control of teaching 
with respect to race relations. 

This is, of course, an extreme case; therefore a theoretical- 
ly easy case for persons who argue that the religious factor 
in our culture can go at once into the school curriculum. 
It is safe to say that few of these persons would justify 
what happened at Dayton, but where in their argument 
is there provision against such happenings? If we believe 
in democracy, should we not subject every proposal for the 
teaching of religion in the public schools to this test: Does 
it provide for a democratic approach of both teachers and 
pupils to the facts and the beliefs involved? Or, does it, on 
the contrary, assume the conclusion of some pre-democratic 
procedure, and ask the school to hand over this conclusion 
to pupils? Does it provide for frankness with respect to 
shortcomings in the conduct of religious bodies? Or, on 
the contrary, does it assume that these bodies will be char- 
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acterized, in such presentation, by their virtues only? 

The proposal to “teach” in the public schools the com- 
mon elements in Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish faiths 
does not satisfy this test. For no comparison of these faiths— 
either in point of belief or in point of conduct—is contem- 
plated, but only. a handing over of what the three are sup- 
posed to hold in common. To teach as true what they hold 
in common without bringing out the contrasts and contra- 
dictions among them would be undemocratic. Would it be, 
indeed, transparently candid? These three do not, in fact, 
agree among themselves upon such basic ideas as the nature 
of God, and the nature and content of duty; nor do the 
three, taken together, adequately represent the religious 
factor in our culture. There are other types of religion and 
of attitude towards life, some of which have had a profound 
influence upon our culture. Our citizens are entitled to an 
equal knowledge of all of them. It is true that Catholics, 


Protestants, and Jews together constitute a majority of the ° 


population. But how, in this part of the world, can a ma- 
jority religion, even if we grant that it exists, seriously 
ask for a monopoly in public instruction? 

It will be well to bear in mind certain truths that come 
to light through the historical and psychological study of 
cultures. One of these truths is that religion in general 
does not exist. The religious “factor” in our culture is a 
set of specific factors. A second important truth is that, 
however much we idealize “religion,” every particular re- 
- ligion has faults as well as virtues; and the third truth is 
that each of these religions insists upon dealing with its 
faults in its own way. Some religions would like to have 
their virtues recognized by the public school, but not one of 
them would consent to have its faults as much as mentioned 
there. Not one of them would consent to unrestricted com- 
parison of competing faiths. It is because of these actualities 
of our culture itself that the public schools are obliged to 
be reticent with respect to religion. 

The upshot of these considerations is not that we should 
keep religion or any of its great themes out of the schools, 
but that we should keep democracy in them, and that we 
should welcome religion into the schools whenever it is 
ready to enter by the democratic door instead of attempting 
to climb up some other way. In the long run this policy will 
work to the advantage of religion itself precisely as a 
parallel policy in civic affairs is in the interest of the pro- 
foundest patriotism. 

To these remarks a postscript is in order. Many persons 
assume that only through instruction in the schools of the 
whole people can religious influences effectively reach the 


generality of the rising generation. As a rule, this assump- 
tion includes a second assumption—that transmission of con- 
cepts by telling is the basic process in character education. 
Both assumptions are inaccurate. The second one has been 
discredited by various studies, of which the Hartshorne and 
May Character Education Inquiry, because of its rigorous 
methods, is outstanding. The direction that character takes 
is determined by something more concrete than concepts and 
beliefs; human associations and activities are primary. The 
basic problems of character education are identical with the 
problems of wholesome living in families, neighborhoods, 
towns and cities, and groupings of many other sorts. The 
growth of motives is by no means coincident with the ac- 
quisition of formulas that describe, explain, or justify them. 
The experience of a worthy satisfaction can be an awakener 
of personality, and such satisfactions and awakenings can 
become infectious on their own account. This is why the 
influence of churches never is measurable by statistics of 
membership or of children reached by formal schooling of 
any kind. In short, the main instrument of religious educa- 
tion already is within reach of the churches 
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sults.” At the meeting of the American Federation of Cath- 
olic Societies in 1906 the following declaration was adopted 
setting forth the Catholic position on the public schools: 
First, let no public moneys be paid out for religious instruc- 
tion in any school; secondly, let the educational per capita tax 
be distributed for results in purely secular studies only in our 
Catholic schools, our teachers receiving their salaries as other 


teachers receive theirs; thirdly, to obtain these results let our 
schools be submitted to state or city examinations. 


Catholics as well as Protestants point out that less than 
one half of the children of school age in the United States re- 
ceive any religious instruction whatever. No one doubts 
the truth and the seriousness of this fact, but most, if not 
all, non-Catholics will question the wisdom of the solution 
to this serious defect in American public education that is 
offered by Catholic leaders. The basic freedom of all our 
great freedoms—liberty of conscience, freedom of speech 
and of the press, and free government—is complete re- 
ligious liberty and the complete separation of the church 
from the state. The turning of education over to the church, 
any church, would be a long step in the direction of the 


limitation of the great freedoms which are our most precious 
possessions. 


The Real Issues 


By HucH HarrsHorne 


HE CONCLUDING arti- 
cle of this series is for- 
tunately not called upon to 
criticize in detail and seriatim the 
views expressed in the five other 
articles. What is needed is clarifi- 
cation, not controversy. It may be 
of some help, therefore, if attention 
be directed to-some of the major 
issues these articles raise or fail to 
raise, regarding both the facts and the proposals presented. 
The issues as to facts are both historical and contempo- 
tary. The issues as to proposals center on sundry philo- 
sophical (or theological) and scientific presuppositions. 


Tue HistoricaL Facts 


Much of the current discussion regarding religion and 
public schools seems to take as an established and obvious 
fact that in preceding generations religion was really taught 
in public schools and that it has been removed. Dr. Sweet’s 
careful historical survey notes that the whole idea of separa- 
tion of church and state arose in a context of social prob- 
lems which did not include education. Public schools had 
not yet been established. Private or church supported or 
conducted schools naturally included what was thought to 
be religious education, but apparently neither churches nor 
schools reached a large proportion of the population. The 
question naturally arises as to whether the emerging public 
schools of the early and middle nineteenth century and the 
high schools of late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
actually did contain significant religious teaching which in 
recent days has been dropped. 

It is of interest in this connection to note the apparent 
ambiguity between the situation of a century and a half 
ago, when relatively few were connected with churches, and 
the situation today when over half the population is so con- 
nected. Seemingly with the spread of church connections 
there has come about parallel change in the entire cultural 
milieu—a change which has substituted for religious motiva- 
tions and sanctions a so-called secular philosophy of life. 
The public schools arose in the midst of this cultural change 
and were a part of it. But in replacing the church con- 
trolled schools they did not also displace religion as formally 
taught, since this was also the period of the rise of the 
Sunday school, which provided religious teaching of the 
same sort as the older religious schools had had, but for a 
far larger proportion of the population. Even this vast in- 
crease in religious instruction, however, was not sufficient 
to stem the general shift in cultural values from the re- 
ligious to the secular. 


CONTEMPORARY FAcTS 


Another assumption of current views seems to be that the 
schools of America are today irreligious or anti-religious. 
Such assumptions demand both analysis and investigation. 
If by religious teaching is meant the sort of teaching that 
goes on in Sunday schools, it is probably true that this does 
not characterize public schools and it may also be true that 
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it never did characterize public 
schools. That is, children are not 
“taught” specifically that there is 
a God, what he is like, what he de- 
mands of his children, nor the more 
detailed doctrines of individual 
churches regarding the way of sal- 
vation. But there is no evidence 
extant that schools generally set 
out to teach that God does not ex- 
ist, or that, if he exists, he has a character other than that 
held by any religious group, or that the conventional duties 
of religious-minded people should not be observed. Indeed 
it might well be questioned whether the moral phases of 
religious teaching, involving concepts and habits of good 
behavior, have not been far more thoroughly inculcated 
through public schools than through Sunday schools. In 
spite of the shift from a religious to a secular culture, the 
country is probably far more conventionally moral in its 
general conduct than was the~case when the churches, as 
exponents of the religious heritage, conducted ‘the schools 
and dominated the common life. 

When one goes beyond specific dogmas and conventional 
morality and seeks to find the genius of religion in the 
emancipation of the human mind for free association in 
creative living, the grounds for asserting the irreligion of 
the schools take on a different complexion. Investigation of 
the facts might reveal that instead of becoming yearly less 
religious (in this sense) the public schools are outstripping 
the churches in their essentially religious transformation. 
It would not be the educators who would be held account- 
able for delay in this transformation, but the lay powers 
which obstruct the reconstruction of the schools. If the 
churches want the schools to include religion (of this sort) 
the place to begin would seem to be in the control of boards 
of education. 


PROPOSALS 


It is when one begins to consider proposals that he realizes 
the need for clarity of view regarding both the function of 
schools and the nature of religion. The articles preceding 
this have dealt quite specifically with some of the issues that 
emerge when it is proposed that religion be returned to (?) 
or introduced into the public schools. 

For example, religion is a weasel word. As used by the 
ordinary Catholic layman it means something quite differ- 
ent from what it means to the ordinary Protestant layman. 
And again the ordinary Jewish citizen has his own concep- 
tion of what religion means. Among professionals the diver- 
gences are even greater. One of the chief dangers to progress 
is this ambiguity of terms. Enthusiasm or even fanaticism 
is aroused for or against a proposal because it contains a 
word like religion. “Of course we are for (or against) 
religion,” which is entirely meaningless. The same is true 
of assertions regarding the proposals of teaching about God 
or duty. These words means quite different things to dif- 
ferent people. 

Consequently when it is proposed to introduce religion 
into the public schools as an integral part of the school 
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program, there is no escaping the problem as to what re- 
ligion is to be thus taught. 

Acquaintance with opinion on this point should make it 
clear that the religious views that would be advocated 
would be those acceptable to school officials, and their 
views would, in turn, be the product of their own religious 
training or the. views of those to whom they looked for 
religious authority. 

There is no use in blinking the distinction here between 
the Catholic view and that of other churches. Where 
Protestants predominate and control the schools, the re- 
sulting Protestant conceptions of religion are unacceptable 
to Catholics. And vice versa. 

But a further distinction is still more significant. Official 
religion in a public school is or must become a state re- 
ligion. Public officers must approve what is taught. They 
do so now. In a homogeneous community, this may tem- 
porarily reveal no difficulties. These will arise when official 
or state religion, taught with the authority of the state, not 
that of the church, diverges from the teaching of the 
churches. The argument for public school religion is that 
such teaching would give prestige to religion. Exactly. But 
to what religion? 

There are a few final queries which need to be borne in 
mind. These are also raised by the articles of this sym- 
posium. 

The first relates to what teaching religion really means. 
If it means conveying religion, or fostering religious inter- 
-pretations and conduct, the possibility of doing so’ by 
special lessons, whether in school or out of school, whether 
in weekday sessions or Sunday sessions, is quite remote. 
Religion is acquired as a personal way of life by participat- 
ing in a religious community. The school is not such a com- 
munity. It might become one, it.certainly approaches it in 
some of the rural experiments in which the school is the 
center of community life. But as now organized, it is not 
that sort of social institution. 

But if teaching religion means teaching about religion, 
in order to acquaint pupils with the facts of religious his- 
tory (about which the churches do not agree) or about 
the differences among churches (which some religious 
groups would oppose as dangerous) or with religious litera- 
ture, or religious ideas as these come up in any subject, 
then the whole question becomes one of expediency. If 
religion is to be a part of the curriculum it must be treated 
like other parts. As Dr. Coe brings out, this means an open- 
minded democratic approach to religious phenomena, his- 
torical and contemporary. Where community sentiment 
makes this possible, it is a proper function of the schools. 
But if teaching about religion means teaching as true, in 
accordance with some preestablished authority, any religious 
doctrine whatever, the seeds are sown for the continuation 
of the religious revolt that has characterized the past cen- 
tury. By no possibility can religious motivations be recov- 
ered through the medium of self-instituted authority. 

If democratic teaching about religion is impossible within 
the public school, there is still left the weekday school and 
the Sunday school and such other ways of leadership as 
churches and private agencies may develop. These, too, 
need appraisal, and Dr. Elliott has drawn attention to some 
of the problems raised in carrying out the plans advocated 
so persuasively by Miss Lewis. It would be only common 
sense to study the situation with Dr. Elliott’s queries in 
mind before launching on a vast and expensive program of 
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released time in an attempt to solve this difficult problem. 

The parochial school problem is one which at present is 
critical for Catholics chiefly. Were the public schools Catho- 
lic controlled the situation would be reversed, but the 
existence of a general Catholic majority would, according 
to official Catholic views, preclude the exercise of -religious 
liberty. If Protestants and Jews cherish this liberty, they 
would do well to avoid situations in which they can be 
maneuvered into relinquishing it for the sake of some illusive 
and specious harmony. Religions differ. In a democracy they 
are permitted to differ. If we glory in this liberty, we can do 
so only because we glory in our differences. Our problem is 
not to teach one religion but to deal democratically with all 
religions and to preserve for us and our descendants the 
right to differ. 


- CONCLUSION 


From the discussions embodied in these papers, a reader 
might draw any one of several conclusions as to future 
policy. The validity of such conclusions will depend upon 
further research and experiment. 

As a basis for both study and experiment I suggest that 
efforts to include religion in the official program of public 
schools be placed in a community setting, in recognition of 
the fact that schooling is not education but only a part of 
it. Other agencies and activities are equally concerned. Just 
what shall be contributed by each agency should be worked 
out through conference in each community. But no matter 
how homogeneous such a community may be, it should not 
forget that religion thrives in proportion as it is free. There 
should be no relinquishment to public officials of the pre- 
rogatives of religious institutions. 

In some cases, the study of religion may be included in a 
school curriculum on a par with other subjects of study. 
This would be safe, however, only where the revision of 
the school program has proceeded to the point where all 
subjects can be treated in an open-minded and democratic 
manner. Otherwise religion becomes a dogma taught with 
the authority of the state. 

In all cases, the influence of the school teacher and school 
program may make an indispensable contribution to the 
religious growth of children by stimulating social responsi- 
bility, respect for others, an idealistic outlook and the tech- 
niques of democratic living. In such an atmosphere inci- 
dental references to religious facts and institutions might 
be not only tolerable, but extremely helpful. 

Finally, the religious nurture of the individual within a 
particular religious community remains the primary job of 
the churches and homes. Were they doing this job well, 
there would be no problem of prestige, and children would 
be as wholeheartedly absorbed in church activities as they 
are now alleged to be in school work. Such church work is 


. carried forward both on Sundays and week days, and in any 


well intentioned community there should be no difficulty, 
when all are in earnest about it, in working out a com- 
munity schedule which would distribute the children’s time 
among the weekly activities in an optimum manner. 
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Another Milestone 
Recent Developments of the United Christian Douth Movement 


By Ivan M. Goutp 


important in the progressive development of the 

United Christian Youth Movement. In June the 
Committee which is in charge of planning the Movement, 
met at Lake Geneva and during July and August six Re- 
gional Planning Conferences were held across the United 
States. The purpose of the meeting in June was to discover 
how to relate the Movement to the needs we face today and 
to discover how the Movement might move and become real 
and vital in the lives of Christian young people. The pur- 
pose of the Regional Conferences was to “‘arouse Christian 
young people to the need for and to help them to discover 
the method of united and specific Christian action in their 
communities in dealing effectively with social issues of local 
and national scope and to realize their unity in the world’s 
Christian community.” 

In many ways the Committee meeting and the Confer- 
ences exceeded the highest expectations. The United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement needed just such a summer as it had 
this year. 

Six years ago a group of young people met at Lake Geneva 
with the high resolve that Christian youth should build a 
new world. The writings and declarations of that period 
indicated the serious realism of the time as well as the 
popular optimism reflected in the slogan. In a few months 
the idea emerged that if young people from many denomina- 
tions in the United States and Canada did anything about 
_ their convictions there would be created a United Christian 
Youth Movement. The keynote became cooperative Chris- 
tian youth action and in many states and communities 
Youth Councils emerged and old ones took on a new pur- 
pose. Youth Action guides were issued, a nation-wide series 
of city conferences were held, Armistice Day observances 
were sponsored, a Christian Youth Conference was con- 
vened at Lakeside, and service projects such as the Spanish 
Child Feeding Mission of the American Friends Service 
Committee were endorsed. Last summer the Committee on 
the United Christian Youth Movement became the agency 
through which the large majority of the American delega- 
tion to the World Conference of Christian Youth in Am- 
sterdam was selected. 

No matter how impressive the list of activities of the 
United Christian Youth Movement might be, it is all too 
true that the Movement has been one of leaders and that 
the average member of a young people’s group has never 
been conscious of it. The insistence that the Movement 
should not become an organization with a separate member- 
ship has made the idea rather nebulous and yet has saved 
it from becoming a divisive influence in youth work. The 
Movement must still be regarded in its infancy but must 
also be thought of in terms of its potentiality. It may be- 
come the greatest youth program that has been before the 
Christian young people of America. It was because of the 
realization of these pressing problems that the Committee 
meeting and Conferences were called for this summer. 

The Central and Eastern Conferences took over the 


[ie MONTHS from June to September have been 
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former International Council Camp Conferences. The 
Rocky Mountain Conference took the place of the youth 
camp held in recent years under the Colorado Council of 
Religious Education. The Conference in the Northwest 
took the place of a conference held for the last two years 
in Oregon while the Southwest and Southern Conferences 
were entirely new enterprises. Provision was made for a 
few adult delegates to serve as advisors to youth groups in 
their state or community and where needed as counselors. 
The total number of people attending the Regional Confer- 
ences, as official delegates and leaders, was 812. They came 
from 27 different denominations, 44 states, the District of 
Columbia and Ontario. The work in each Conference was 
done by commissions which were related in general al- 
though not directly, to the ten areas of the program of the 
Movement. 

Most of the leadership for-the Conferences was taken 
from the immediate region although a few people in each 
Conference were there by special assignment. Mr. R. H. 
Edwin Espy, General Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement and the Executive Secretary of the World Chris- 
tian Youth Conference in Amsterdam, attended four of the 
six Conferences as did Dr. J. Carrell Morris, Chairman of 
the United Christian Youth Movement Committee. 

The young people definitely faced the crisis in which they 
are now living and stated just as definitely their Christian 
convictions. A statement was presented as “A Call to 
Christian Youth” before the Committee meeting in June 
which was adopted by most of the members there. It was 
used as a basis for statements of Christian conviction adopted 
by the Regional Conferences. In part this statement said, 
“Whatever may be the duty of those who follow temporal 
leaders, we believe that the Christian has a higher duty. 
His first loyalty is not to man nor to any manmade state or 
political system. It is to God Himself. It is our conviction 
that in this day and in this hour there needs to be sounded 
forth a clarion call to youth to give themselves to this 
higher loyalty, forsaking or subordinating all lesser loyal- 
ties, however good in themselves, and committing their 
lives to the doing of the will of God for man and for 
society. . . . We call upon all our Christian comrades. in 
this land and across the world to do likewise, knowing full 
well that for all of us it will mean self sacrifice, and that for 
many it may mean—and that in the near future—unpopu- 
larity, suffering, persecution, apparent defeat, and even 
death. Only thus can God’s kingdom come and his will 
be done ‘on earth as it is in heaven.’ ” 

The question of conscription for military service cast a 
shadow over each Conference. In most Conferences the 
opinion was against the passage of the Burke-Wadsworth 
Bill although in the Central and Eastern Conferences there 
was a sizeable minority for it. For instance, on the ques- 
tion, “Do you believe in the principle of conscription in 
times of emergency before the country is actually at war?” 
the Central Regional Conference voted No—139, Yes—74, 
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The Museum—A Neglected Resource 


By Marcaret O. BecKEr* 


Here is an interesting way to teach the Bible you may not 
have thought of. Many cities have museums and art galleries 
which are accessible also to rural communities and small 
towns within driving distance. T hese valuable resources could 
be used by church school teachers with several age groups. 


N EVERY LARGE city and in many a smaller one as 
well there exists a reservoir of teaching aids seldom 
tapped by the church school. This neglected resource is 

the museum and art gallery. 

Behind their impressive walls live rich visual records of 
men and women who lived, struggled and rejoiced in the 
very times and places which the Scriptures chronicle. Here 
lies the satisfaction we all derive from an illustrated story, 
the sense of actually re-living the experience of others against 
their own back-drop of time and place. By this means we 
can help clear away the haze of unreality which too often 
clings to a child’s concept of Bible stories. 


Exploring Possibilities 


A fundamental rule for the teacher who considers using 
the museum is: Go straight to the head of the institution ; 
. explain that you want to know what available material 
will make a certain period of Bible history more vivid for 
your particular age group. You can count on the fact that 
most museums offer displays on Egypt, to illustrate the 
stories of Joseph, Moses and Jeremiah; on Mesopotamia 
from the time of Abraham to the fall of the Hebrew King- 
doms; and on the Roman Empire for all the New Testa- 
ment. 

The director of the museum, who is often a trained 
educator, will make practical suggestions on the material 
at hand as well as the most effective way to demonstrate 
it to children or adults. He may even provide a special guide 
versed in the interests of young children who will be able 
to work with thé teacher on her specific needs. 

In any case, you, as teacher, will now want to take your- 
self on a scouting expedition through the section of the 
museum which the director has suggested. If possible do 
it with a guide. After that, spend a morning in the library 
soaking your mind and imagination in the country and 
period you are to explore. The National Geographic Maga- 
zine, a children’s encyclopoedia, a good map and chapters 
from Breasted’s Ancient Times will put you in possession of 
a whole world of facts to illumine your own class teaching 
and the trip to the museum, which by now you are sure to 
be going to take. 


Planning the Trip 


Even if your proposed tour involves an automobile trip 
to some neighboring city, it can readily be managed if 
planned well in. advance. Select your date early in order 
that the museum may give you their very best leaders, 
and let your class know the date not less than two weeks 
in advance. 

Sharing responsibility for the trip with the parents of a 
children’s group will not only relieve the teacher of bur- 
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dens but will increase the interest surrounding the project. 
Get the Class Father to act as transportation manager, 
while the Class Mother makes arrangements for that essen- 
tial—a portable luncheon. For museum-jaunting creates 
real appetites! 


Preparing the Class 


‘The most creative way of rousing interest in a museum 
trip is to build up during the presentation of the story such 
a body of questions that the class will feel genuine relief 
when you suggest that there is a place where the answers 
can be found. Their questions will range all the way from 


- “Why did the Pharoahs build such big tombs?” to “How 


could Paul cover so much territory?” and it remains the 
teacher’s privilege to introduce the class to first-hand in- 
formation in the gallery’s three-dimensional presentation. 


Juniors Discover Egypt 


Because of their natural interest in the stories of Joseph 
and Moses, as well as the fact that they are getting their 
first lessons in the public school on Egypt, you, will find the 
church school junior ready for a trip to the Egyptian section 
of the museum. 

Whatever else the museum can or cannot offers in this 
field, there will surely be a mummy case for the children to 
ask questions about. And here, if the teacher listens closely, 
will be material for a whole future class discussion on ideas 
of immortality. 

Other materials of interest will include reproductions 
of such buildings as looked down upon Joseph as he walked 
the hot, windy streets of Thebes; jewelry, wigs, and mirrors 
like those Moses saw in use in the palace. Small reproduc- 
tions of scenes of daily life such as were found in the 
furnishings of ancient tombs, clearly illustrate the royal 
bakery described in’the baker’s dream, the boat in which 
Joseph was brought up the Nile by traders, and the cattle 
stables where the kine of Pharaoh’s dream were housed. 
Here, too, are innumerable portraits in stone. 

The teacher’s part in a trip to the Egyptian section, 
especially if under the direction of a good guide, will be 
to stimulate questions on the part of the children. And 
ask questions yourself; this will give the children assurance 
to try some of their own! 

On the Sunday following your trip, the teacher will 
try to get the children to organize what they have seen 
by telling what the boy Joseph or the young man Moses 
saw every day. If you are fortunate enough to have an 
activity hour try an illustrated table map of ancient Egypt, 
on which the children can place boat models, pyramids made 
of construction paper, a Sphinx carved from soap, or a 
temple made from a small box. The University Museum 
in Philadelphia offers fine working instruction and materials 
for making sandals and mirrors. 


Adults Explore Mesopotamia 


Material from the ancient Land of the Two Rivers does 
not appeal to children; it is too huge and too savage. But 
to the adult group it offers a world of enlightenment and 
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interest. T'wo periods in particular are significant for teach- 
ing Bible background: (1) early Sumerian art, associated 
with the tales of Abraham, and (2) Babylonian art, which 
takes one directly into the teachings of the later prophets. 

An early Sumerian collection will usually include ancient 
objects of worship, such as small fetishes or the magnificent 
bull’s head of lapis-lazuli and gold in the University Mu- 
seum in Philadelphia; here, too, we may find delicate jew- 
elry such as Sara might have worn as she set out upon the 
long journey for the Promised Land. Clay tablets will bear 
records of the flocks and herds, the temple stores, of debts 
and of sales; and exquisitely-cut seal stones reveal the per- 
sonal signature of men in the days when writing was prac- 
ticed only by temple scribes. 

To illuminate the period of the prophets we look to great 
wall carvings portraying such conquerers as Ashur-nasir- 
apal in the Metropolitan gallery in New York. Nearby are 
bird-headed dieties whose implacable faces are reflected in 
those of the monarchs who worshiped them. Other wall 
panels, in tinted brick or in stone, show horsemen, chariots, 
and soldiers bludgeoning their captives across rivers and 
mountains. No better illustrations could be drawn for the 
passage in Ezekiel 21 :31—“I will hand you over to savage 
agents of destruction.” Never again will the atrocity narra- 
tives in the Second Book of Kings seem unbelievable to a 
class which has examined these remains of the ancient 
Assyrians and Babylonians. 


Seniors Investigate Early Christian Times 


The teacher who 
takes her high school 
group to the museum to 
learn something of life 
in New Testament days 


City GALLERY 
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will illustrate how the Epistles were written to be sent over 
the great high roads from church to church; call the pupils’ 
attention to the careful way St. Paul fitted his letter to 
Philemon to the size of one sheet of papyrus. 

The houses in which people lived, the jewels, the very 
toys with which the children played are all to be seen in 
museums. Here, too, are often remarkable collections of 
glass—perfume bottles, tear bottles, cosmetic jars which 
illustrate story after story in the New Testament. 

Among the niost interesting items in a recent exhibit of 
this period were two exquisitely carved marble altars. If 
you can find one of these, stop your group before it and try 
to re-create that dramatic scene which is sketched into such 
books as the Epistle to the Hebrews, Second Peter and the 
Revelation of John: shall a Christian burn the pinch of 
incense on such an altar to save himself and his family from 
persecution and possible martyrdom? 


A Museum at Home 


Even if one cannot manage a trip to a city museum, he 
can always find materials within the community from which 
the children can create a display of their own. The school 
and public libraries offer quantities of illustrative material 
suited to the interest of various age groups, while many large 
museums provide loan and rental service on pictures and 
slides which they will choose upon request; some galleries 
even send a prepared lecture with such material. 

And don’t forget maps! They will provide the perfect 
focus for your museum-at-home. 


Some Museums with Outstanding Material for Bible Teachers 
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We Could Try That! 


If you need a play for a special purpose, why not 
write it yourself? That is what one rural young people’s 
group did. Do you use every opportunity to reach the 
unreached? Read what one pastor is doing in West Vir- 
ginia. Have you tried any systematic effort to find out 
what ideas your young people have and use your findings 
as a basis for further study? Let us know the interesting 
things you have done in your church. 


Youth Write and Present a Play 


Rey. J. E. Lantz writes from Ann Arbor, Michigan, of 
a drama project with a purpose: 

Last year the young people of a small rural church 
wanted to present a Thanksgiving play. They desired a 


play that would aid in raising produce for their Old Peo-' 


ple’s Home, and decided to write it themselves. The ‘first 
task was to work out the plot. After much deliberation it 
was decided to portray Thanksgiving in a typical rural 
home, the “Carson” home. A young married couple in the 
group made a grand Pa and Ma Carson. Next it was de- 
cided that the setting of the play would be a party held in 
their home on Thanksgiving evening as a surprise for an 
old, lonely, unfortunate, grouchy couple who lived down 
the road! And what would be the surprise? A permit to 
~ enter the Old People’s Home? Swell idea! What should be 
their names? Why not Grandpa and Grandma Grouch? 
Why were they grouchy? Because their children swindled 
their farm away from them, and left them nothing to live 
on. Furthermore, none of their children wanted to care for 
them during their old age! The characterization for each 
participant was worked out and each person wrote a para- 
graph telling what he was thankful for or why he wasn’t 
grateful for anything. This meant that the lines each player 
memorized and delivered were largely those he had writ- 
ten. Naturally this enabled each person to express himself 
with more individuality than if someone else had written 
the lines. 

Two meetings were necessary to work out the plot and 
the original draft of the play. At the second meeting such 
things as costumes and stage settings were also discussed. 
Then there were four rehearsals, making a total of six 
meetings for the.entire project. 

The play was presented on consecutive Sunday evenings 
at two different churches on the circuit. So much fruit, 
vegetables and cash came in for the Old People’s Home that 
the circuit exceeded its apportionment by six dollars. The 
congregation had a feeling of participation in the service 
when members brought their gifts forward and placed them 
at the altar in front of the old couple. A worshipful at- 


mosphere was provided by the pianist’s playing softly, “Come 


Ye Thankful People, Come.” A beautiful stage picture was 
created by all the players grouping themselves about Grand- 
ma and Grandpa Grouch as all looked at the fruits and 
vegetables in front of them that were for the Old People’s 
Home. In this setting a choral reading was given for the 
close, using the words of the hymn, “We Plough the Fields 
and Scatter.” 

The project was valuable in that it was definitely crea- 
tive. The play was not given just for the sake of giving 
another play, but it was written and presented for a certain 
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very definite purpose. Then, too, the educational values 
inherent in such a group project cannot be overrated. Re- 
ligiously it was a memorable experience for all the par- 
ticipants in both the cast and the audience. 


Reaching the Unreached 


A vast number of children are not being reached by re- 
ligious instruction. The following statement from Rev. J. 
A. Earl, pastor of a rural parish at West Liberty, West 
Virginia, tells of the successful use of a method which 
could be used in many situations to help meet the need. 

“Without spending an extra dollar I have carried on 
two weekday church schools on a three-point circuit.. They 
have an average attendance of more than two hundred and 
fifty and have resulted in adding in one year twelve times as 
many young people to the membership of the church as dur- 
ing each of the three previous years without the schools. 

“Public school pupils were released from regular classes 
once each week for religious instruction in the school build- 
ing. Classes in religion were held for twenty minutes in 
grades from one to three and for thirty minutes in grades 
from four to eight. No handwork was done. School teach- 
ers kept attendance. I was free to crowd these periods full 
of interesting and helpful teaching. Here religion was made 
a part of everyday life. 

“IT adapted the same text for three grades, using the 
Abingdon series, to save time in preparation since I did all 
the teaching. Only one grade was taught at a time. Class 
periods included graded worship and graded instruction. 
The principal methods of teaching were the story and dis- 
cussion. Pupils memorized new hymns, prayers and Bible 
verses. Pictures and blackboards were used. 

“With higher standards these weekday schools, taught 
by the pastor alone, reached more than three times as many 
boys and girls of school age as the four Sunday schools with 
around fifty workers. Within the bounds of the West Lib- 
erty Methodist Circuit is a Christian Church which co- 
operated fully. Two-thirds of these pupils received no other 
religious instruction. : 

“This rural experiment with spiritual values that can 
not be measured is an example of what can be done almost 
anywhere in the country by hard work without additional 
cost by any pastor who loves and is willing to work with 
boys and girls.” 


A Pastor Trains His Workers 


The Rev. W. W. Wilke, pastor of the St. Paul Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church at Blue Island, Illinois, has 
launched a leadership education project in his church which 
is a pattern worth commending to other pastors. Mr. Wilke 
asked his people for support in a long range program. They 
selected twenty courses from the Second Series Standard 
Leadership Curriculum, two to be offered each fall and three 
each spring, over a period of four years. The fall courses are 
general courses, the spring courses specialization courses. 
Anyone who wishes to follow through will be able to qualify 
for a Second Certificate of Progress. 
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Wisdom and Vision 


For Ministers, 
Teachers, and “Worship Committees 


How to Use These Sources 


. Read them all each month. 

2. Ask where each selection would fit some work 
you are to do, 

3. Clip and file them topically, if such is your 
system. (Subscribe for a second copy if you 
keep a file of the Journal) 

4. Circulate these among your teachers if you 
are a superintendent and they do not have 
copies of their own. 

5. See how these can be used in your lesson for 
next Sunday—or later. 

6. Use this material in your sermon, address or 
talk. 

7. Write for permission to copyright owners be- 

fore printing in your church bulletin or 

elsewhere. 


For Our Country 


O Gop, remember not the offenses of 
thy people, our manifold transgressions 
and our mighty sins; deal not with us 
after our sins, neither reward us accord- 
ing to our wickedness. 

Spare us, Father of mercies. 

From blindness of heart, from love of 
ease, from contentment with the second 
best, from failure ‘to do the good that 
was in the heart of our fathers and for 
which they prepared the way— 

Save thy people, Lord. 

From presumptuous sins, from pride 
of possession, from vainglorious boast- 
’ ings, from national hypocrisies— 

Save thy people, Lord. 

From the covetousness which is idola- 
try, from hard bargaining and ruthless 
competition, and from the service of 
mammon and the worship of wealth— 

Save thy people, Lord. 

From class warfare and class hatred, 
from racial antagonisms, from the spirit 
of party, from the seeking of sectional 
advantage and forgetfulness of the gen- 
eral good— 

Save thy people, Lord. 

From neglect of the unemployed and 
of the aged, from indifference to strang- 
ers and immigrants and outcasts, from 
cruelty to prisoners, and from all other 
unbrotherliness— 

Save thy people, Lord. 

That we may be mindful of the poor 
and oppressed among us; that we may 
bring up the children of the nation in thy 
faith and fear; that we may welcome 
those who in good faith have come from 
other lands to seek our fellowship, and 
receive them in thy name— 

We beseech thee to hear us, O Lord. 

That we make choice of just legisla- 
tors and faithful counsellors, who grave- 
ly, soberly, and with godly spirit, may 
enact always things just, and things wise, 
and things merciful— 

We beseech thee to hear us, O Lord. 

That we may cooperate earnestly and 
effectively with other nations, and with 
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China’s Quality of Mercy? 


“Tn all this flood of Chinese war 
propaganda there is one familiar theme 
that is lacking. The stress is all placed 
upon the word ‘resist.’ There is no men- 
tion of the word ‘hate.’ I have yet to 
hear a phrase spoken or seen a phrase 
written against the Japanese people as 
anation.... 

“Comparatively few Chinese are 
Christians but all of them are realists. 
War has never held any romance for 
them. They will suffer and die gladly 


for any number of causes, but they find 
few causes worth killing for. They hap- 
pen to know, simply by using their heads, 
that because a nation sends an invading 
army into their land, that nation is not 
therefore a land of bad enemies. Its peo- 
ple are not responsible for this madness. 
They are to be pitied. I have often heard 
Chinese Christians pray for Japan, not 
as one prays for a wayward sinner but 


as one might pray for a friend in trou- 
ble.” 


them labor for the defense and main- 
tenance of public right, for the abolition 
of war and the establishment of inter- 
national law, and for whatever else may 
pertain to the general good— 
We beseech thee to hear us, O Lord. 
Howarp C. Ropsinst 


Prayer for School 


(Found in a bulletin of a small church) 


Lord God, bestow thy special bless- 
ings upon our children in school here and 
elsewhere. Keep them from harm, physi- 
cally and morally. Give them the disposi- 
tion to learn and the ambition to achieve. 
Upon all who teach in schools and col- 
leges we implore thy blessing. “Gird 
them for their task and save them from 
physical exhaustion, from loneliness and 
discouragement, from the numbness of 
routine, and from all bitterness of 
heart.” In the name of Him who was a 
teacher and who loves the children, even 


Jesus Christ. Amen. 
The Son of Man 


“For the Son of Man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost.” This 
is the phrase most frequently on the lips 
of Jesus when speaking of himself. In it 
is his identification with the human lot, 
his'willing acceptance of the vast tragedy 
of man in the mass, the unpretentious 
humility of him who took upon himself 
the marks of world iniquity. - 

It is compassionate and social in per- 


fect degree, with poignancy and triumph 


1From The Way of Light. Published by the 
Morehouse-Gorham Co., New York and Mil- 
waukee. Used by permission. 

? From an article by Joy Homer in the Christian 
Century. Used by permission. 


mingled. He had read it in the roll of 
Ezekiel. And we still read it there on any 
pages we turn to, as the voice of Israel’s 
God of Justice speaks through the repre- 
sentative man. 

It takes a son of man to save the 
world. This way alone lies reconciliation 
between man in the mass and the God 
of love so tragically disobeyed. Walt 
Whitman reflects this truth when speak- 
ing of suffering with the wounded, being 
imprisoned with the prisoners, and dying 
with those who perished on the field of 
war. It is the prayer of Kagawa as he 
asks forgiveness for his share in a crime 
committed thousands of miles away. 

This is the Christian truth that re- 
demption comes only through identifica- 
tion. As Christ identifies himself with the 
common lot, so must we who follow him. 
We, too, are to take upon ourselves a 
deep sense of responsibility for injustice, 
and to share the sufferings of the mil- 
lions with them. 

Justice cannot come in any other way. 
We are too prone to have others in mind 
when we cry out against injustices. It is 
something we are ready to exact of others, 
but not so ready to accept for ourselves. 
Most of us, for ourselves, seek mercy and 
not justice. And the justice we seek to im- 
pose on others is not just unless it is also 
merciful. 

The compassionate society is incon- 
ceivable apart from the Son of Man. 
Secular efforts toward justice have a way 
of adding themselves to the chain of dread 
occasions which holds the world prisoner 
to its own darkness. But the suffering 
love-way of the Son breaks the chains, 
dispels the darkness, and in him we are 
made free. 
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A Child Is Born 
A Nativity Pageant 


By RacHEL SMITH* 


HIS NATIVITY PAGEANT may be given 
Hl Fiera in the chancel of the church or 
upon the stage of an auditorium. It is 
especially appropriate for production by 
church schools, choirs, or young people’s 
groups. 

The scenes are largely from the gospel 
of Luke (King James Version) and 
special emphasis is placed upon the songs 
given in Luke’s story. A Speaking Chorus 
is an interesting feature of the pageant, 
but if the group producing the pageant is 
small the lines of the Speaking Chorus 
may be read by the Interpreter. 

If a shorter pageant is desired Scene 
III and Scene VI may be omitted. 

See the complete Production Notes at 
the close of the Pageant. 


Characters 


Mary, the mother of Jesus 

THE ANGEL of the Annunciation 

ELIZABETH, the cousin of Mary 

ZACHARIAS, the husband of Elizabeth 

~ JosEPH, the husband of Mary 

Tue SHEPHERDS (at least five boys and 
men of varying ages) 

THE ANGEL SOLOIST 

THe HEAVENLY Host (a group of ten or 
more girls) 

TuHreEE WiszE Men 

Two Priests 

SIMEON, an old man 

THe INTERPRETER, a young man or 
woman who reads with understanding 
and distinctness. 

THE PAGEANT CHOIR 

THe SPEAKING CHoRUS, a group of 
Intermediates or older young people. 
Tue Paceant Cuoir may also take 

the part of the SPEAKING CHoRUS. 


Prologue 


(After the organ prelude of selected 
Christmas music, the PAGEANT CHOIR 
and the SPEAKING CHoRUS, singing “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem” or some other 
Christmas carol, enter and take their 
places below the platform, in the choir 
loft, or at right and left of the chancel. 
After a brief worship service the lights 
in the auditorium are extinguished and, 
as the organ plays softly, the INTERPRETER 
enters and takes his place behind the 
reading stand at right. The SPEAKING 
CHorRUS stands and is illuminated by a 
flood light.) 

INTERPRETER: 

“Come, Thou long expected Jesus, 

Born to set thy people free: 
SPEAKING CHORUS 


Light Voices 


“From our sins and fears release us 
Let us find our rest in thee. 


* Baltimore, Maryland. _ 
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Dark V oices 
“Tsrael’s strength and consolation 
Hope of all the earth thou art 
Dear desire of ever nation 
Joy of every longing heart. 


Full Chorus 


“Come, Thou long expected Jesus 
Born to set thy people free.” 
(Chorus is seated.) 


PAGEANT Cuorr: (Sings second verse), 
“Come Thou Long Expected Jesus” 


Scene I—The Annunciation 


(Mary slowly enters the dimly lighted 
chancel and kneels in prayer in front of a 
small prayer stand or table at center.) 
INTERPRETER: There was a virgin in the 

land of Israel whose name was Mary. 

She was espoused to Joseph who was 

of the house of David. The. angel 

Gabriel sent from God came in unto 

her and said: 

(ANGEL enters from left and stands 
enveloped in soft luminous light. Mary 
lifts her head and gazes with wonder at 
the angel.) 

ANGEL: “Fear not, Mary, for thou hast 
found favor with God, and behold, thou 
shalt bring forth a son and shalt call 
his name Jesus and he shall be great 
and shall be called the Son of the 
Highest and the Lord God shall give 
unto him the throne of his father, 
David. And he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob forever—and of his 
kingdom there shall be no end.” 

Mary: “How shall this be?” 


ANGEL: “The Holy Ghost shall come | 


upon thee and the power of the Highest 

shall over-shadow thee; therefore also 

that holy thing which shall be born of 
thee shall be called, the Son of God.” 

(Mary folds hands on breast and meek- 
ly bows her head.) 

Mary: “Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it unto me according to thy 
word.” 

(ANGEL exits left. Mary slowly rises 

exits right.) 

(Lights in the chancel are dimmed and 
the PAGEANT Cuorr is illuminated.) 
PAGEANT CuHorr: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 

(Verses 1 and 2) 


Scene II—-The Magnificat 


(SPEAKING CHORUS 
illuminated.) 
INTERPRETER: “And Mary arose in those 

days and went into the hill country with 

haste, into a city of Judah, and entered 

into the house of Elizabeth.” Elizabeth 

was awaiting the birth of the son whose 

coming had been prophesied by the 

prophet Esaias in the words: 
SPEAKING CHORUS: 


rises and ‘is 


Light Voices 
“The voice of him that cryeth 
In the wilderness: 


Dark Voices 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord. 
(Staccato) 


Full Chorus ; 

Make straight in the desert 

A highway for our God.” (Lento) 
(Cuorus is seated. Chancel is lighted.) 
(ELIZABETH and ZACHARIAS enter 

left.) ; 

INTERPRETER: As Mary went she pon- 
dered the message of the angel, won- 
dering as to the meaning of his strange 
words. When she came into the pres- 
ence of Elizabeth the spirit of the Lord 
descended upon Elizabeth. 

(Mary enters right and greets ZACH- 

ARIAS and ELIZABETH.) 

Mary: Peace be unto you. 

ELIZABETH: “Blessed art thou among 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb. And whence is this to me that 
the zostics of my Lord should come to 
me? 

“For lo, as soon as the voice of thy 
salutation sounded in mine ears, the 
babe leaped in my womb for joy. 

“And blessed is she that believed for 
there shall be a performance of those 
things which were told her from the 
Lord.” : 

SPEAKING CHorUuS: (Seated in darkness) 


Light V vices 
“Fear not, Mary, 
For thou hast found favor with God. 
And behold thou shalt bring forth a Son 
And shalt call his name 
Jesus. 


Dark Voices 
“And he shall be great 
And shall be called 
The Son of the Highest. 


Full Chorus 
“And the Lord God shall give unto him 
(Allegro) 
The throne of his father—David— 
And he shall reign 
Over the house of Jacob f-o-r-e-v-e-r. 
And of his kingdom 


There—shall—be—no—end. 


Light V oices 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee 


And the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee. (Softly) 


Dark Voices 
“Therefore, also, that holy thing 
Which shali be born of thee 
Shall be called— 


Full Chorus 
The Son of God.” 

(Mary has listened to this repetition 
of the angel’s message in humility and 
wonder. The audience has heard the 
words spoken aloud, but Mary has heard 
them in the inmost recesses of her heart.) 
Mary: (Chants) “The Magnificat” 

(Luke 1:47-55) as set to music by 

Henry Smart. 

(If the young woman taking the part 
of Mary does not sing she may recite the 
lines or may hold position as they are 
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chanted by a member of the choir.) 
PacGEANT Cuore: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
(Verse 3) 


Scene III—Zacharias’ Song 


(As the lights are lowered between the 
scenes, Mary leaves the chancel; and 
when the lights go up ELIZABETH and 
ZACHARIAS are alone.) 

INTERPRETER: “Now Elizabeth’s full time 
came that she should be delivered: 
and she brought forth a son.” Some 
wished to call him by the name of his 
father, Zacharias. Now God had taken 
from Zacharias the power to speak be- 
cause he doubted the fulfillment of the 
promise of a son. 

ELIZABETH: “What shall be the name of 
our son?” 

(ZACHARIAS takes wax covered wooden 
tablet from small table and writes upon 
it in large letters with stylus as INTER- 
PRETER reads.) 

INTERPRETER: Zacharias took “the writ- 
ing table and wrote: ‘His name is 
John,’ and his mouth was opened im- 
mediately and his tongue loosed. And 
he spake and praised God, and he was 
filled with the Holy Ghost and 
prophesied.” 

(ZACHARIAS may recite the lines if he 

does not sing, or he may hold position as 

a member of the choir does the chanting.) 

(ZACHARIAS may recite the lines if he 

does not sing, or he may hold position as 

a member of the choir does the chanting.) 

PaGEANT Cuore: “Brightest and Best of 
the ya of the Morning” (Verses 1, 
2,5 : 

(As the lights are lowered ZACHARIAS 
and ELIzABETH exeunt. The small table 
is removed.) 


Scene IV—The Angel’s Song 


INTERPRETER: “And it came to passin 
those days, that there went out a decree 
from Caesar Augustus, that all the 
world should be taxed. And all went 
to be taxed, every one into his own city. 
And Joseph also went up from Galilee, 
out of the city of Nazareth, into 
Judaea, unto the city of David, which 
is called Bethlehem; to be taxed with 
Mary his espoused wife, being great 
with child, and so it was, that, while 
they were there, the days were accom- 
plished that she should be delivered, 
and she brought forth her first-born 
son, and wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger; 
because there was no room for them 
in the inn.” 

(SHEPHERDS move up the aisle of the 
auditorium carrying a few sticks with 
which to make a fire.) 

INTERPRETER: “And there were in the 
same country shepherds abiding in the 
field, keeping watch over their flocks 
by night. 

(SHEPHERDS build small fire, warm 
themselves, converse briefly, and then lie 
down to sleep, leaving one of their number 
on guard. During this action the organ 
plays softly “While Shepherds Watched 
their Flocks by Night.’ When the action 
is completed the SPEAKING CHORUS, 
seated in darkness, takes up its lines.) 
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SPEAKING CHORUS: 


Light V oices 
“While shepherds watched their flocks 
by night 
All seated on the ground 


Dark Voices 


The Angel of the Lord came down 
And glory shone around 


Full Chorus 
And glory shone around.” 
(ANGEL appears left. Spot is centered 
on the angel. Star flashes into light.) 


Angel (Singing) 
“Fear not!” 


(SHEPHERDS awake and gaze in won- 
der at the angel.) 


Light V oices 


“Said she, for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled minds. 


Angel: (Singing) 
Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind 
To you and all mankind. 


To you, in David’s town this day, 
Is born of David’s line, 
The Saviour, who is Christ the Lord; 
And this shall be the sign, (Points to 
star) 


And this shall be the sign. 


The heavenly Babe you there shall find 
To human view displayed, 

All meanly wrapped in swathing bands, 
And in a manger laid, 
And in a manger laid. 


Full Speaking Chorus 


Thus spake the seraph, and forthwith 
Appeared a shining throng 
Of angels—praising God on high 
Who thus addressed their song, 
Who thus addressed their song.” 
(THE ANGEL CHoRUS enters during 
the speaking of the SPEAKING CHORUS 
and now sings in unison.) 
(Flood light on ANGEL CHORUS.) 


Angel Chorus (singing) 
“All glory be to God on high, 
And to the earth be peace: 
Good will henceforth from heaven to men 
Begin and never cease! 
Begin and never cease!” 


Full Speaking Chorus 


“Glory to God in the highest 

And on earth peace, good will toward 

men.” 

(ANGELS exeunt. The spot light and 
flood light are turned off but the star 
remains lighted.) 

INTERPRETER: “And it came to pass as the 
angels were gone away from them into 
heaven, the shepherds said one to 
another.” 

(SHEPHERDS confer together. Oldest 
man of the group finally points toward 
the right and speaks.) 

SHEPHERD: “Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem, and see this thing which is 
come to pass which the Lord hath 
made known unto us.” 


(SHEPHERDS exeunt down right aisle of 
auditorium.) 
PacEANT Cuore: “Silent Night, Holy 
Night” (Verses 1, 2, 3) 


Scene VW—The Manger Scene 


(During the singing of “Silent Night” 
the screens or curtains which have con- 
cealed the Manger are removed and the 
Holy Family is revealed. The manger is 
in the center of the chancel and if possible 
the lighted star should be just above it. 
JosEPH stands behind the manger with all 
his attention centered upon Mary and the 
Base. Mary is seated upon a low stool 
just right of the manger holding the Babe 
in her arms. Her face is lighted by a flash 
light concealed within the wrappings of 
the Babe. An ANGEL is standing at the 
left and one at the right of the scene.) 
Mary: (Softly sings Lullaby from 

Maunder’s “Bethlehem,” “Lulay, Little 

Son, Lulay-’) 

(Mary may sing some other lullaby or 
the CHOIR may sing another verse of 
“Silent Night” if that is preferred. At the 
conclusion of the lullaby Mary rises and 
she and JOSEPH gently place the Babe in 
the manger. Mary takes her seat again 
and leans over the manger looking into 
the face of the Babe until JosEPH calls 
her attention to the SHEPHERDS as they 
approach during the singing of the next 
carol.) 

PaGEANT Cuorr: “Love Come Down at 
Christmas” (Verses I, 2, 3) 

(While the carol is being sung the 
SHEPHERDS come up the aisle, kneel in 
adoration before the manger, rise, step 
back right and remain until the end of 
the scene.) 

INTERPRETER: And while the holy family 
tarried in Bethlehem Wise Men came 
from the east to worship the babe. 

PaGEANT Cuorr: “The Kings of the East 
are Riding” (Verses 1, 2, 3) 

(“We Three Kings of Orient Are” 
may be used in place of “The Kings of 
the East Are Riding’ and an impressive 
effect may be obtained if verses 2, 3, 4 
are sung by the respective Wise Men as 
solos when they offer their gifts.) 

(The Wisk MEN enter from the back 
of the church, proceed slowly up the aisle 
and pause at left front of the chancel. 
Each Wise Man then comes forward, 
kneels in front of the manger and bows 
his head for a moment in adoration. He 
lifts his head and raises his gift high 
above the manger. He presents the gift to 
Mary, bows his head again briefly, then 
rises slowly and moves to a position at 
right of the holy family. After the Wise 
Men have all presented their gifts the 
Choir sings.) 

PacGEANT CuHorR: “O Come, All Ye 
Faithful” (Verses I, 2, 3) 

(The SPEAKING CHoRUS and the 
CHARACTERS in the pageant join in the 
singing of this hymn. If Scene V concludes 
the pageant and Scene VI is omitted the 
ANGEL CHorRUS enters the chancel as this 
carol begins and the entire group is 
brightly lighted. Whether this is the con- 
cluding scene or not the CHARACTERS in 
the pageant form a procession on the sec- 
ond verse and proceed down the aisle to 
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WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME: Making the World a Better 
Place to Live In (Continued) 


December 1 


THEME: The Christian Way of Love 
PRELUDE: “Song Without Words, No. 
9,” by Mendelssohn? 


Suggest that during the prelude the children 
be studying the picture, “The Whole Earth Is 
Every Child’s Home,’ which may be placed at 
the front of the place of worship. What is the 
child in the picture thinking as she looks at the 
globe? Do you agree with the message under- 
neath the picture? What thoughts of God do 
you have as you look at this picture? 


Hymn: “Not too Far for Loving’’® 
Story: “A Bridge’ ; 
Litany: “In Praise of Peace’’® 


Leader: Peace means the beginning of a new 
world. 
Peace means a whole world like one coun- 
try. 
It means that all nations are friends. 
It means joy to the world. 
Response: The Lord shall give his people the 
blessing of peace. 
Leader: Peace is quiet and calm. It is rest. 
It is silence after a storm. 
It is love and friendship. 
It is the world’s dream of dreams. 
Response: The Lord shall give his people the 
blessing of peace. : 
Leader: In time of peace the strong respect 
the weak; the great respect the small; the 
many respect the few. 
Peace brings comfort and happiness. 
It brings bread to the hungry. 
It brings prosperity to nations. 
Response: The Lord shall give his people the 
blessing of peace. 
Leader: Peace is like a mother to those who 
have suffered. 
Peace after war 
journey. 
It is like spring 
shine into the world. : 
It is like sweet music after harsh sounds. 
Peace is a dream that someone dreamed would 
come true. 
We wish that peace would come and stay 
with us forever. 
Response: The Lord shall give his people the 
blessing of peace. 


Hymn: “Ain’t Goin’ to Study War No 
More’? (last half only). 
RECESSIONAL: Continue the hymn softly. 


is like a sleep after a long 


after winter. It brings sun- 


December 8 


THEME: Learning to Live as God’s Chil- 
dren : 


* Director of Religious Education, First Church 
of Christ (Congregational) West Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

* Play a Tune, Glenn and others. Ginn and 
Co., 1936. 

? Natienal Council for Prevention of War, 532- 
17th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

* Sing, Children, Sing, Thomas. Abingdon, 
1939. 

* Ship East—Ship West, Lobingier. Friendship 
Press. 

*From Through the Gateway. Used by per- 
mission of the author, Florence Brewer Boeckel, 
National Council for Prevention of War. 
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By Phyllis Newcomb Maramarco* 


PROCESSIONAL: The children may enter 
their place of worship singing “Now 
Thank We All Our God.”® 

Poem: “Father of All Children.”® 

Hymn: “Lord of All.”¢ 

Story: (The language may be simpli- 
fied for the understanding of the 
younger children.) 


A Boot Is a Leacue or Nations‘ 


All day long in the glass-sided factory the 
machines whirled» and whirred, and beside the 
long benches scores of shoemakers sat, cutting 
and shaping and stitching the various parts of 
shoes together. Lynn was allowed inside his 
father’s factory only on rare occasions. E 

All day trucks backed up to the warehouse 
bringing raw material. All day big wooden 
boxes, packed with dozens and dozens of pairs 
of shoes were hauled away to wharf and freight 
yard to be dispatched in every direction. 

Inside the factory, as he watched the deft 
hands, the swift knives, the clattering machinery, 
and the quickly finished product, Lynn felt that 
shoes grew as readily as green grass, an inex- 
haustible supply... 

“T don’t have to be careful of my shoes,” 
he boasted to a playmate. “Father will give me 
a new pair any time. I scuff ‘em, and I get ’em 
soaked, and I do any thing I can think of to 
‘em. But they are made so well, and out of 
such tough hide that they last anyway.” 

“Mother says I go right through mine like 
paper.” Donald looked down at his own shoes 
that were all but worn out. ‘‘She says if I don’t 
make this pair last till school is out, I'll have 
to go without shoes, that’s all. Don’t you really 
have to be careful with yours?” 

“T certainly don’t. Why, just to prove it, 
come out in the shed, and I'll saw this pair 
right in two. Sure I mean it!” he said, mistak- 
ing for admiration Donald’s struggle not to ask 
for the shoes for himself. “Dad will give me 
another pair,’’ he continued. ‘‘The factory makes 
more than a thousand pairs a day. One pair is 
nothing.” 

Lynn reached up to the wall above his work- 
bench for the saw. 

“T’'ll saw the left shoe through from toe to 
heel, and the right one across, like a musk- 
melon.” 

Donald watched speechless with dismay as 
Lynn made good his boast. They were almost 
new shoes, this pair Lynn had destroyed, and 
shoes cost money, unless you had the luck to be 
the son of a shoe manufacturer. 

Lynn stood beside the bench in his socks, 
holding the two halves of his right shoe to- 
gether. There was a sound of footsteps on the 
walk. 

“How are you getting on with your ship- 
building, Lynn?” The boys jumped as Lynn’s 
father spoke from the doorway. “I brought you 
some light, strong sailcloth from the lining 
room.” : 

Mr. Tanner laid a roll of cloth on the bench 
beside the ship’s model. 

“What are you doing?” he inquired. “Cutting 
into old shoes to see how they are made? Better 
bring Donald over to the Works and see the 
whole process from A to Z.” 

Mr. Tanner picked up the shoe, and glanced 
from the shoe to his son’s unnatural posture. 
Suddenly the full meaning of the situation 
dawned upon him. 


® As Children Worship, Perkins. Pilgrim Press, 
1936. 
™From The Children’s Story Caravan, col- 
lected, edited and copyrighted by Anna Pettit 
Broomell. Used by permission. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Publishers, Philadelphia. 


“What does this mean?” he asked sternly. 
“Are these your good shoes that you have de- 
stroyed ?” 

“Well,” said Lynn uncomfortably, “there are 
plenty more where these came from. What is a 
pair of shoes to you?” 

“What are shoes to me!” exclaimed his father 
in anger. “I spend my life making fine and 
honest shoes that are needed and used all over 
the world. Do you think I can be calm when 
my own son, instead of feeling a pride in the 
shoes I provide for him, destroys a new pair? 
It would serve you right, Lynn, to go bare- 
foot till you could collect the materials and 
cobble a pair of shoes for yourself.” . 

Lynn resented his father’s wrath in the pres- 
ence of his playmate. 2 

“Anyone could pick up the materials, I guess! 
A piece of leather, a sole, a lining, and some 
laces—what more do you have to have? I could 
round up the stuff in half an hour, so far as that 
goes. But I’d have to watch someone before I 
could cut a pair of shoes and sew the pieces to- 
gether.” ; 

“You'd find, my boy, exactly the reverse. It is 
easier to make the shoe than to assemble the 
necessary materials. They come from all over the 
world. And if it were not for the friendliness of 
other nations in trade, my factory would have 
to close down as soon as the supply of material 
now on hand was exhausted.” : 

Donald looked shyly interested. 

“IT thought, Mr. Tanner, we got all the 
leather we could use from the cattle-raising 
states in the West. We had something about it 
in geography.” > 

“Not all we can use, but a great deal. Yet 
those hides would be useless to the shoe trade, 
Donald, if not properly prepared. Tanning re- 
quires a number of materials which our country 
does not produce. Chrome salts, for instance, 
come from South Africa. From the plains of 


Argentine come enormous quantities of sole 
leather to add to our domestic supply.” 
“What are the uppers made of?” asked 


Donald, picking up Lynn’s sawed-open shoe. 

“All sorts of leathers. This is the best grade 
of calfskin—from Argentine. But skins you 
wouldn’t suspect are used—for instance, kan- 
garoo leather.” 

The boys laughed. 

“Tt ought to be used for track shoes, then, 
to help us run and jump,” said Lynn, forgetting 
his resentment. ‘Kangaroo leather comes from 
Australia, doesn't it?” 

“Tt does, and so does sheepskin, also. China 
sends us both pigskin and goatskin. Russia's 
epee is coltskin, and, oddly enough, camel 
ides.” : 

“Still,” said Donald, “though we couldn't 
produce shoes of fancy leathers, or perhaps all 
the shoes we need, we could get a pair of shoes 
for Lynn from actual United States materials 
not counting those chrome salts you spoke of, 
Sir. 

“You might think so indeed, but the facts are 
against you. Tin, which is used for eyelets and 
lacing tips is not mined by us. It is brought by 
ships from a great distance—the Malay Archi- 
pelago.” 

“We must raise enough cotton ourselves to 
furnish thread to sew the shoes with, don’t we, 
Father ?” 

“Cotton thread is not strong enough for shoe- 
making, and linen thread in the quantity used 
has to come from abroad. It is spun in Great 
Britain. Rubber, of course, we cannot raise. Yet 
think of all the rubber soles and heels worn by 
the American people! This debt we owe to 
tropical countries. Spain grows cork oak espe- 
ae to be used as an inner sole to keep out 
cold. 

“Why,” said Lynn, “‘a pair of shoes is really 
a League of Nations, isn't it? So many coun- 
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tries helping an American boy get his pair of 
shoes!” 

“You've hit the nail right on the head,” said 
his father. ‘“‘And the League takes on several 
new members to provide the women with the 
shoewear they want. Wood for their high heels 
comes from Mexico; silk for their slippers from 
Japan, and just to be different, women wear 
snakeskin, or alligator, or lizard.” 

Donald laughed. 

“My sister wears a pair of shoes that gives 
me the creeps. I want to shy a rock at them 
whenever she comes into the room.” 

“TI sympathize,” said Mr. Tanner. ‘There is 
no accounting for tastes. But a manufacturer of 
shoes has to take fashion into account. It all 
helps this League idea that Lynn speaks about. 
And there’s another side of the question that J 
am. almost overlooking, but a most important 
one. We give as well as we get. These coun- 
tries that send us raw materials demand Ameri- 
can-made shoes. To all these countries we export 
shoes—quantities of them. So they need us, just 
as we need them. We help each other. Shoes 
are taken as a matter of course—too much so, 
at times.” He looked quizzically at Lynn. ‘But 
if not ignorantly massacred, as this unfortunate 
pair seems to have been, shoes are a visible sign 
of international friendship.” 


PRAYER: O God, we begin to see how 
close people are to each other in the 
world. We want to live in peace and 
friendliness with all. May your love 
work through each of us so that we 
may live as a happy family. We know 
that you are the loving Father of us 
all. Amen. 

Response: “Tf With All Your Hearts’ 

Hymn: “Ain’t Goin’ to Study War No 
More,”? (last half only) 

RECESSIONAL: “Siciliana,’ by Handel? 


THEME for the remainder of the month: 
Jesus, a Gift to the World 


To the Leader 


December marks one of the great sea- 
sons and festivals of the Christian 
Church. To the little child, it is often a 
season of glitter and tinsel, quite devoid 
- of real religious significance. The pri- 
mary leader will want to help the chil- 
dren discover the joy of celebrating the 
birthday of Jesus through showing love 
to others, and through making Christ- 
mas a joyous time for all. 

Many leaders are finding it a wise 
procedure to tell a brief but inclusive 
story of the life of Jesus as an intro- 
duction to the Christmas season. They 
believe that it is the historical Jesus they 
want their children to remember. 

The Christmas season is rich in music, 
song, poetry, and story. Use these mate- 
rials repeatedly to enrich your programs. 
Try to center the thinking of the chil- 
dren on creating happiness for others on 
this Christian holiday, instead of encour- 
aging receiving more for oneself. Think 
constantly of those who are ill or handi- 
capped, the aged, the underprivileged, or 
those who work for us, a maid in the 
household, the laundryman, or the post- 
man. 


Experiences which May Lead to 
Worship 


1. Make a gift for some one who works in 
the home or community. 

2. Plan to sing some Christmas songs out- 
side the house of some child who is ill. 

3. Save the offering to buy and send a gift 
to the children’s -ward of the hospital. This 
might be a book which is familiar tothe chil- 
dren. ; 

4. Buy and trim a Christmas tree to send 
to an orphanage or hospital ward. 
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Payin 


thousands of schools. 


members or more. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM COMPANY 


in Member Interest! 


& “Greet You’’—‘‘Get Well’? Message Cards with 
Scriptures. Beautiful. Low priced. Helpful now in 


The ‘“‘Acme”’ series for Sunday schools ‘‘Miss You?’— 


Our Gift Assortment will be 
sent to Superintendents of Sunday schools of 150 


Box 26, 296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


5. Entertain another racial group from the 
community at the Christmas party. Share songs, 
games, folk dances, stories. Plan and serve re- 


freshments. 
December 15 


THEME: Joy to the World 
PRELUDE: ‘“‘Pastorale” (from “The Mes- 
siah”), Handel. 


(To guide thinking:) Be thinking of the 
great Christian holiday which is coming soon. 
Why do we celebrate Christmas? How may we 
learn more about God through expressing love at 
Christmas time? (Share these thoughts aloud 
later.) 


Reap as A Porm: “At Work Beside His 
Father’s Bench’”® 

Story: See the story for the primary 
service for March 24, in the Interna- 
tional Journal for February, 1940, 
page 25. 

Prayer: Our loving God, we give thanks 
at Christmas time for Jesus who ex- 
pressed your love more than any other 
person. Help us to bring love and joy 
to others at this season of the year as 
we celebrate Jesus’ birthday. We seek 
happiness for all. Amen. 

(Follow this with a few measures of quiet 
music while the children remain in an attitude 


of prayer, heads bowed, hands loosely folded, 
thinking of the words they have said.) 


Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 
RECESSIONAL: “March,” von Weber.® 


December 22 


THEME: Expressing Love at Christmas 
Time 

PreLtupE: ‘Shepherds’ Music” 
Christmas Oratorio, by Bach 
Ask the children to be studying the words of 

the hymn, “Come Softly,’ placed on a chart at 


the side of the worship center. (Or ‘Christmas 
Bells,’*® one stanza). 


from 


Hymn: “Come Softly.” 


Story: 
Littte Piccora” 
In the sunny land of France there lived 
many years ago a sweet little maid named 
Piccola. 


® Singing Worship, Thomas. Abingdon Press, 
1935. 
® Pilgrim Elementary 
1937. Pilgrim Press. 

After Celia Thaxter. From Good Stories 
for Great Holidays, by Frances Jenkins Olcott. 
Used by permission of the publishers, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


Teacher, December, 


Her father had died when she was a baby, 
and her mother was very poor and had to work 
hard all day in the fields for a few sous. 

Little Piccola had no dolls and toys, and she 
was often hungry and cold, but she was never 
sad nor lonely. 

What if there were no children for her to 
play with! What if she did not have fine 
clothes and beautiful toys! In summer there 
were always the birds in the forest, and the 
flowers in the fields and meadows—the birds sang 
so sweetly, and the flowers were so bright and 
pretty ! 

In the winter when the ground was covered 
with snow, Piccola helped her mother, and knit 
long stockings of blue wool. 

The snow-birds had to be fed with crumbs, 
if she could find any, and then, there was 
Christmas Day. 

But one year her mother was ill and could 
not earn any money. Piccola worked hard all 
the day long, and sold the stockings which she 
knit, even when her own little bare feet were 
blue with the cold. 

As Christmas Day drew near she said to her 
mother, ‘I wonder what the good Saint Nicholas 
will bring ‘fe ‘this year. I cannot hang my 
stocking in the fireplace, but I shall put my 
wooden shoe on the hearth for him. He will not 
forget me, I am sure.” 

“Do not think of it this year, my dear child,” 
replied her mother. ‘““We must be glad if we 
have bread enough to eat.” 

But Piccola could not believe that the good 
saint would forget her. On Christmas Eve she 
put her little wooden patten on the hearth before 
the fire, and went to sleep to dream of Saint 
Nicholas. 

As the poor mother looked at the little shoe, 
she thought how unhappy her dear child would 
be to find it empty in the morning, and wished 
that she had something, even if it were only a 
tiny cake, for a Christmas gift. There was 
nothing in the house but a few sous, and these 
must be saved to buy bread. 

When the morning dawned Piccola awoke 
and ran to her shoe. 

Saint Nicholas had come in the night. He 
had not forgotten the little child who had 
thought of him with such faith. 

See what he had brought her. It lay in the 
wooden patten, looking up at her with its two 
bright eyes, and chirping contentedly as she 
stroked its soft feathers. 

A little swallow, cold and hungry, had flown 
into the chimney and down to the room, and 
had crept into the shoe for warmth. 

Piccola danced for joy, and clasped the shiver- 
ing swallow to her breast. : 

She ran to her mother’s bedside. “Look, look!” 
she cried. “A Christmas gift, a gift from the 
good Saint Nicholas!” And she danced again in 
her little bare feet. 

Then she fed and warmed the bird, and 
cared for it tenderly all winter long; teaching 
it to take crumbs from her hand and her lips, 
and to sit on her shoulder while she was working. 

In the spring she opened the window for it to 
fly away, but it lived in the woods near by all 
summer, and came often in the early morning to 
sing its sweetest songs at her door. 


“ 
Figures re 
put on flan- 
nel covered 
board as 
lesson 
progresses, 


STORY-O-GRAPHS, 


Visualize Your Teaching with Story-o-graphs 


MAKE THE BIBLE LIVE BEFORE YOUR EYES 


More than 800 beautifully drawn Bible characters. Sufficient figures to 
visualize every lesson in Bible. Watch the Story unfold step by step as 
you place the characters on Scenic (flannel covered) board. This fasci- 
nating method gives you a real thrill in your teaching, and holds the 
interest of the class, they never forget the message. 

Why not use Story-O-Graphs to illustrate the Christmas Story? 


A new get acquainted offer of introductory package of Bible Story-O- 
Graphs for only $2.00. The Christmas story included if you wish. 


Complete instructions for making and using your own Scenic board, also 
how to use the Story-O-Graphs with each order. Write 


for free descriptive folder. 


Dept. 21, P.O. Box 145, Pasadena, Calif. 
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PRAYER: 


I Tarxx or Gop at CuristmasTIME™ 


God of love, Father of Jesus and of us, 
You seem very close to us at Christmastime. 
We find you on every hand— 
In the love of friends 
Planning for each other's joy; 
In the special thoughtfulness 
Of people one for ancther; 
In our own feelings of good will 
Which would take in the whole world; 
In the wish in our hearts 
That everyone may have 
His needs supplied 
And be as happy and content as we. 


Hymn: “Ring, O Ring, Ye Christmas 
“From My Own Book of Prayers. Edited by 


Mary Alice Jones. Copyright 1938 by Rand 
McNally and Company. 


Bells!”22 (first stanza). 

ListEN to Christmas carols (a lovely 
phonograph record might be used 
here). Invite the children to be think- 
ing of plans through which they may 
bring joy and happiness to others to 
celebrate the birthday of Jesus. 

RecessionaL: “Allegro in G” from 
Christmas Pieces, by Mendelssohn* 


December 29 


THEME: Peace on Earth 
PRELUDE: “Cradle Song,” by Schumann’ 
Hymn: “Let Us with a Gladsome 


2 Beacon Song and Service Book, Beacon Press, 
1935. 


Mind” 

Story: “What War Does” and “Peace 
—Not War” 

Prayer: O God, at this Christmas sea- 
son we pray that the message of 
“peace on earth, good will to men” 
may be carried the world over. We 
feel sorry that there are unhappiness 
and wrongdoing and strife in the 
world. May we let your love work 
through us so that we may express 
peace and friendliness to all we meet. 
As we pray, we think of how Jesus 
showed your love. Amen. 

Hymw: “Ain’t Goin’ to Study War No 
More.”? (last half only). 

RECESSIONAL: “Gavotte,” Gluck* 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


QUARTERLY THEME: The Bible in the 
W orld and in Our Lives 

THEME FoR DECEMBER: Jesus, a Gift to 
The World 


To the Leader 


Continuing the quarterly theme, “The 
Bible in the World and in Our Lives,” 
the worship service for December first 
links the theme of last month, “Making 
the World a Better Place to Live In,” 
with the Christmas theme, “Jesus a Gift 
to the World.” In preparing to receive 
the gift we remember Jesus’ words “Un- 
to one of these my brethren.” Ferruzzi’s 
“Madonna and Child” is an effective pic- 
ture for this Sunday. 

For the eighth and the fifteenth think 
in italics of the world: Jesus a Gift to 
the World. Say something like this to the 
juniors: “God disapproves of wars 
among grown men just as he disapproves 
of selfishness and unkindness and quarrel- 
someness among juniors. But he Joves 
fighting men and quarreling children. God 
sent Jesus as a gift to all and for all.” 

Different nations have developed dif- 
ferent Christmas traditions. We know 
that in all countries there are many fami- 
lies who will celebrate the holy season 
with love in their hearts. Jesus is not the 
exclusive possession of the United States 
of America. North American ways of 
celebrating his birthday are not norms 
established as prerequisites for entrance 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Give the longest part of the service on 
the eighth and again on the fifteenth to 
presenting the customs and carols of 
many lands. Your programs will, of 
course, be determined by the material 
you find available in your community, by 
the number and the talents of your boys 
and girls, and by the amount of time your 
leaders cart give to drilling individuals 
or groups. Here are suggestive possibili- 
ties: 

Use pictures showing the Virgin and 
Child as Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Ger- 
man, French, Dutch, English, American; 
as European peasants, wealthy folk, and 
members of the American laboring class. 
Inquire from missionary friends for re- 


* Dean of Women and Professor of Philoso- 
phy and Psychology, Hastings College, Hastings, 
Nebraska. 
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By Ethel Tilley* 


cent Chinese and Japanese Holy Family 
groups. : 

Intersperse the singing of carols with 
stories or dramatizations of customs and 
with Christmas poems. For customs, 
stories, and poems, see Highdays and 
Holidays by Florence Adams and Eliza- 
beth McCarrick (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1927); Merry 
Christmas to You, edited by Wilhelmina 
Harper (New York: Dutton, 1935); 
Curiosities of Popular Customs by Wil- 
liam S. Walsh (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1914) ; Good Stories 
for Great Holidays by Frances Jenkins 
Olcott, containing lists of stories as well 
as stories (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company); Christmas Everywhere by 
Elizabeth Hough Sechrist (Philadelphia: 
Roland) ; Our Holidays in Poetry, com- 
piled by Mildred P. Harrington and 
Josephine H. Thomas (New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1935); and 
encyclopedias and holiday books you will 
find on the reference shelf of your local 
library. 

You will find Christina Georgiana Ros- 
setti’s “Love Came Down at Christmas” 
in The American Junior Church School 
Hymnal, compiled by Edward R. Bart- 
lett (Chicago: Biglow-Main-Excell Com- 
pany). Especially effective for singing or 
reciting is Phillips Brooks’ “Everywhere, 
Everywhere Christmas Tonight”: 
Christmas in lands of the fir tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm tree and vine; 
age where snow peaks stand solemn and 

wil 
Chuseaian whee cornfields lie sunny and bright: 
Everywhere, everywhere Christmas tonight! 


Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 
Christmas where old men are patient and gray; 
Christmas where peace, like a dove in its flight, 
Broods o’er brave men in the thick of the fight; 
Everywhere, everywhere Christmas tonight! 


For the Christ child who comes is the Master of 
all; 
No palace too great—no cottage too small. 
The angels who welcome Him sing from the 
height, 
“In the city of David, a King in His might.” 
Everywhere, everywhere Christmas tonight! 


Then let every heart keep its Christmas within, 
Christ's pity for sorrow, Christ's hatred of sin, 
Christ’s care for the weakest, Christ's courage 
for right, 
Christ’s dread of the darkness, Christ's love of 
the light, 
Everywhere, everywhere Christmas tonight! 


So the stars of the midnight which compass us 
round, 
Shall see a strange glory and hear a sweet sound, 
And cry, “Look! the earth is aflame with de- 
light ; 
O sons of the morning, rejoice at the sight.” 
Everywhere, everywhere Christmas tonight! 


Here are a few lines on maps: + ~ 


A map is not a map to me 

Of mountains, rivers, lakes and sea, 
But people sad and people gay, 

Little children at their play, 

Folks with feelings like my own 

And some place they call their home. 
The skin may black or yellow be, 

Yet brothers, sisters all to me, 

Members of God's great family. (Anon.) 


This poem by Emilie Poulsson is ap- 
propriate for a section of your program 
in which American carols are sung and 
local Christmas customs. are mentioned: 

While stars of Christmas shine, 
Lighting the skies, 
Let only loving looks 


Beam from our eyes. 


While bells of Christmas ring, 
Joyous and clear, 

Speak only happy words, 
All love and cheer. 


Give only loving gifts, 
And in love take; 

Gladden the poor and sad 
For love’s dear sake. 


The Polish “In a Manger He is Ly- 
ing”; the German “Who Is the Child So 
Young and Fair?” and “O Come, Little 
Children”; the Dutch “Sleep, My Little 
One”; the Alsatian “Oh, Sleep, Sleep 
On, Thou Fair Child Jesus”;-the Latin 
“Lully, Lully, Lu” and “Adeste Fideles” 
(the latter sung in Latin); and “The 
Shepherds’ Carol” (English) are good 
solo numbers. Lively carols like the Rus- 
sian “Kolyada, Kolyada” and the Danish 
“Christmas Brings Joy to Every Heart” 
may be sung by a class of boys. The Bas- 
Quercy “Come with us, Sweet Flowers”; 
the Besancon “Shepherds! Shake off 
Your Drowsy Sleep”; and the French 
“Angels We Have Heard on High” are 
suitable for girls’ voices. “O Fir Tree 
Dark, O Fir Tree Dear” (Swedish) 
and “When Christ Was Born on Earth” 
(Neapolitan) are sung (the latter in two 
parts) by either boys or girls or by a 
mixed group. Carols for a solo voice and 
a group are the English “What Child 
is This?” and the French Flanders “The 
Angel and the Shepherds.”? The better 
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known carols will be sung by the entire 
department. Leave room ‘in your pro- 
grams for many of these loved familiar 
songs. 

When you plan for December 22, you 
may be tempted to say, “Oh, maybe 
they’re tired of the same old things. Let’s 
have all new songs this year.’” Remember 
that the juniors have not been singing 
Christmas carols as many seasons as you 
have, and that, anyway, Christmas is a 
time when we really love the same carols 
and the same Bible stories year after 
year. If you are in a school in which 
there is a tradition that the juniors join 
other departments after a brief opening 
session, be sure to sing two or three of 
the best loved carols and read at least 
the Luke story’ before you leave the 
junior room for the general assembly. 

If the special feature of your Christ- 
mas Sunday is an offering, use the “Man- 
ger Service” in Shorter Bible Plays by 
Rita Benton (New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1922). Otherwise, plan your own 
dramatization. Fold back a screen to 
reveal two shepherds sitting at one side 
of your platform. From behind another 
screen come three shepherds, excited. 
After a sentence or two of greeting, the 
three tell the two of the angels and their 
song. They use the exact words of Luke 
as nearly as possible. The five cross to 
the other- side of the platform and open 
a section of another screen ta kneel be- 
fore the manger, behind which are Mary 
sitting and Joseph standing. 


Visual Material 


Those leaders who have access to a 
motion picture projector will find that 
the film, “When Jesus Was Born” will 
be suitable for use on December 15 and 
22. This is described below under the 
programs for the Intermediate Depart- 
ment. 


December 1 


THEME: Prepare Him Room 

Piano Pretupe: “Thou Didst Leave 
Thy Throne” 

Doxotocy: “For the Beauty of the 
Earth,” stanza beginning “For Thy- 
self, best Gift Divine” 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

Leader: Joy to the world! the Lord is 

come: 

Let earth receive her King. 

Response: Let every. heart prepare him 

room, ; 

And heaven and nature sing. 
Hymn: “Joy to the World” 
ScriptuRE (read by the leader): 

The angel Gabriel was sent from God unto a 
city of Galilee, named Nazareth, to a virgin 
whose name was Mary. And the angel came in 
unto her, and said, Hail, thou that art highly 
favored, the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou 
among women. Behold, thou shalt bring forth a 
son, and shalt call his name Jesus. He shall be 
great, and shall be called the Son of the High- 
est: and the Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David. And he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever; and of his 
kingdom there shall be no end. And Mary said, 


1 All these carols are in Fifty Christmas Carols 
of All Nations, compiled by Eduardo Marzo 
(Cincinnati: The Willis Music Co.), except 
“Who Is the Child So Young and Fair?” and 
“The Shepherds’ Carol,” which are in Hymns 
for Junior Worship (Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1940). 


November, 1940 


livery extra.) 


Behold the handmaid of the Lord; 

me according to thy word. (From Luke 1:26-38.) 

PRAYER (by the leader): Prayer theme: 
that every heart may prepare him 
room 

SToRY: 


be it unto 


Tue Kine CAME 

Patty came home from Sunday school and 
said, ““Next Sunday is Advent. Miss Irene says 
Advent means the king is coming. We must 
get ready for the king.” She began to pick up 
the toys she had left scattered about. 

“Tt doesn’t mean that a king is really com- 
ing,” said Bill. ““Adyent is Latin for ‘he comes,’ 
and the four Sundays before Christmas are 
called Advent.” 

“The king is coming,” Patty insisted. “Take 
your old skates off that table.” 

“You'd better learn to speak politely, Patty, 
if a king is coming; and, Bill, you know mother 
asked you to put those skates away,” said Ruth 
to her little sister and her big brother. 

With mother on crutches after a fall on the 
ice, the house was in bad disorder. ; 

“This place does look terrible,” Ruth said to 
Bill. “I thought mother was kind of fussy the 
way she wanted us to work yesterday. But with 
Patty talking about a king all the time, you 
can’t help noticing the dust and clutter.” 

“And the dishes you've left unwashed,” Bill 
said. 

“Yes, the dishes I’ve left,’ Ruth admitted. 

“T will say it’s polite of you not to mention 
the clutter I’ve left in the guest room all this 
time after finishing my airplane,’ Bill said 
grinning. 

The next day all three fell to. With baskets, 
mops, dusters, and dish cloths, they worked 
hard, till the house was clean and tidy. 

Patty did without lollypops to start a fund 
with which to buy a gift for the king. “Okay,” 
said Bill, dropping in a dime. His wink to Ruth 
meant, ‘We'll buy something special for Christ- 
mas with the money.” 

Ruth laundered a scarf with which to cover a 
scratch Bill’s work had left on a table in the 
guest room. Bill repotted plants for the window 
sills. 


CHD A a4 from 


HYMNS FOR JUNIOR WORSHIP 


Christmas carols, Easter songs, praise hymns, missionary 
hymns, consecration hymns—all of these are included in 
this new hymnbook for Juniors. Its contents are divided 
into six sections, each illustrated by Marguerite de Angeli; 
the picture above is one of the section illustrations. The 
book contains 118 hymns, 17 chants and responses, 13 
instrumental numbers, and 2 pages of Scripture references 
for planning worship. The Junior choir has not been for- 
gotten in this unusual collection and choir leaders using 
it may develop unison singing. with beautiful musical 
effects. Send for a returnable sample copy today. Address 
Hymnal Division, Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, 121-J Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. Ask for 
HYMNS FOR JUNIOR WORSHIP. (75 cents each, 
postpaid; 60 cents each in quantities of five or more, de- 


When all was done, they turned cartwheels 
in pride over their work. ““Now we're ready for 
the king,” Patty shouted. 

But nobody came that day or the next, and 
they had to dust the rooms again. They made 
money for the Christmas fund by sweeping snow. 

The third evening Miss Irene called. She 
looked troubled, as Miss Irene hardly ever 
looked. 

“It’s a refugee family out in my car,” she 
explained. “The young man was just beginning 
practice as a doctor in his own country, but he'll 
have to ge through an interneship and examina- 
tions here. The people who signed up to be 
responsible for them in this country had to go 
west for somebody's health and had a terrible 
accident or something or other. Anyhow, this 
refugee man and his wife and baby are stranded 
here. Just stranded.” 

“They could sleep in our guest room till 
the king comes,” Patty said at once. “Our house 
is all ready for company this very minute.” 

Ruth and Bill looked at mother. 

“There'd be meals for three extra, as well as 
sleeping space—and maybe for a good while to 
come,’”’ mother said uncertainly. : 

“Somebody will have to take them in,” dad 
said. ‘‘You can’t have folks homeless and starv- 
ing in a Christian town.” 

“T’d go without the bike for Christmas,” said 
Ruth. 

“Maybe I'd go without the new doll,” said 
Patty. ““And we have sixty-two cents we could 
lend till the king comes.” 

“T'll bring in their luggage,” said Bill, fling- 
ing open the front door. 

The whole family watched the baby being 
put to bed. 

“Did you ever see such big eyes, mother?” 
said Ruth. 

“Look at his darling toes; mother,” said Patty. 
“May I hold him tomorrow ?” 

When she herself was being tucked into bed, 
she said, “I will go without the new doll. And, 
Ruth, I think it’s happier to have a darling 
baby come than to have a big grown king.” 

“T think, dear,” Ruth said, “we'll always 
look back on tonight and know that the King 
came.” 
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For Young People’s 
Groups 


When Youth 


Worship 


By J. GORDON HOWARD 


This new book, was prepared espe- 
clally for young people and their leaders. 

The services are suitable for churches, 
church schools and other assemblies of 
youth, 


For Leaders— 

Thoughts on Worship; The Worship- 
er’s Responsibility ; Three Steps in Wor- 
ship; Elements of a Worship Service; 
Music in Worship; Prayer in Worship; 
The Bible in Worship; Religious Art in 
Worship; Planning and Conducting 
Public Worship. 


Themes for Worship— 

Personal Inspiration and Spiritual En- 
richment; Friendship and Good Will; 
The Church and the Kingdom; The 
Wide Horizon; God, the Father, and 
Jesus Christ, Our Lord; The Holiness 
of Beauty; The Voice of Hope; Services 
for special occasions. 


Ministers, Superintendents, Worship 
Committees and other leaders will be 
helped to provide services that are devo- 
ttonal, inspirational, positive and satis- 
fying. 

Price, $1.50 


ORDER FROM 
YOUR OWN PUBLISHER 


(THE BETHANY PRESS) 
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Hymn: “Thou Didst Leave Thy 
Throne” 

OFFERING 

ScRIPTURE (recited by a junior boy who 
gives and receives the offering plates): 


The King shall say, Verily I say unto you, 
Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me. 


RecgssionaL Music (Christmas carols) 


December 8 


THEME: Everywhere, Everywhere 
Christmas 

CuHoraL Pretupe: “O Come, O° Come, 
Emmanuel’? 

Doxotocy: “For Thyself, Best Gift Di- 
vine” (from “For the Beauty of the 
Earth”) 

Catt To WorsHIP: 


Leader: Sing unto the Lord a new song, 


And his praise from the end of 
the earth. 
Response: Break forth into joy, sing together. 
All the’ends of the earth shall 
see the salvation of our God. 


Caret: “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear” 

ScripTuRE (read by the leader and pre- 
ceded by brief explanation that Zacha- 
rias was the father of John the Bap- 
tist, who was to become the herald of 
Christ and that Zacharias sang this 
song the day John was christened): 
Luke 1:76-79° 

PRAYER (by the leader): (Prayer theme: 
that we may live and work so as to 
lighten dark places and to guide feet 
into the way of peace) 

CuHrRIstTMAS CAROLS AND Customs (See 
“To the Leader” above) 

OFFERING AND DEDICATORY PRAYER 

REcESSIONAL Music (Christmas carols) 


December 15 


THEME: Everywhere, Everywhere 
Christmas 

CHoRAL PRELUDE: “O Come, O Come, 
Emmanuel”? 


Doxotocy: “For Thyself, Best Gift Di- 


vine” (From “For the Beauty of the ‘ 


Earth”) 
CALL TO WorsHIP: 


Leader: Blessed is he that cometh in the 


name of the Lord. 

Blessed is the King that cometh 

in the name of the Lord: 

Peace in heaven, and glory in the 
highest. 


Hymn: “O Come, All Ye Faithful’ 

ScripTuRE: Luke 2:25-32 

Prayer: (Prayer theme: our Christmas 
fellowship with “all peoples,” as sug- 
gested in the Scripture reading) 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND Customs (See 
“To the Leader” above) 

OFFERING AND DeEpIcAToRY PRAYER 

RecEssIonaL Music (Christmas Carols) 


Response: 


December 22 


THEME: Jesus a Gift to the World 

INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: Christmas 
carols 

Carots: “O Come, All Ye Faithful’; 
“There’s a Song in the Air” 


2In Hymns for Junior Worship (Westminster 
Press, 1940). 

*If this song is frequently sung by your de- 
partment, do not use it as a prelude on both 
the eighth and the fifteenth. 


PRAYER 

Carots: “The First Noel”; “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem” 

THE STORY OF THE SHEPHERDS 
The story may be read, or it may be 
dramatized as suggested in “To the 
Leader” above. 

Carot: “Silent Night! Holy Night!” 

THE Story oF THE WIsE MEN: Mat- 
thew 2:1I-II 

Carot: “We Three Kings of Orient 
Are” P 

OFFERING 

Carov: “I Heard the Bells on Christmas 
Day” 


December 29 


Tueme: Ring Out the Old, Ring In 
the New 


PRELUDE: Hymn Tune Finlandia, by 
Jean Sibelius 
Doxotocy: “Praise God from Whom 


All Blessings Flow” : 
A New YEAR’s SERVICE OF SCRIPTURE 
AND HyMNs 


Leader: I will give thanks unto Jehovah 
with my whole heart; 
I will show forth all thy marvel- 
lous works. 
Response: I will be glad and exult in thee: 
I will sing praise to thy name, O 
thou Most High. 


Hymn: “Holy,. Holy, Holy” 


Leader: Praise ye Jehovah. : 
Praise ye Jehovah from the heay- 
ens: 
Praise him in the heights. 
Response: Praise ye him, all his angels: 
Praise ye him, all his host. 
Leader: Praise ye him, sun and moon: - 
Praise him, all ye stars of light. 
Response: Praise him, ye heavens of heavens. 
And ye waters that are above the 
heavens. 
Leader: Fire and hail, snow and vapor; 
Stormy wind, fulfilling his word; 
Response: Let them praise the name of Je- 
hovah; 
For he commanded, and, they were 
created. 


Hymn: “All Beautiful the March of Days” 


Leader: Lord, thou hast been our dwelling- 
place 

In all generations. 

Before the mountains were brought 
forth, 

Or ever thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world. 

So teach us to number our days, 

That we may get us a heart of 
wisdom. 

And let the favor of the Lord our 
God be upon us; 

And establish thou the work of 
our hands upon us; 

Yea, the work of our hands es- 
tablish thou it. ‘ 


Hymn: “O God, Our Help in Ages Past" 


Hymn: “O God, Our Help in Ages 
Past” 

PRAYER 

OFFERING 

STORY 


Tell a story on the theme of decision, such 
as “The Man Who Was True to Himself” (an 
adaptation of Victor Hugo’s story of Jean Val- 
jean in Les Miserables in The Rules of the 
Game by Floyd W. Lambertson, New York: 
The Abingdon Press, 1920). Or the story may 
be on the theme of persistence or of never being 
satisfied with past accomplishment; such as, 
“A Hero of Distant Seas” or “The Hero of 
Labrador” in The Rules of the Game, or “A 
Chinese Boy and His Bicycle’ by Anne Guthrie, 
published in leaflet form by the Church Com- 
mittee for China Relief, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 


Hymn: “I Would Be True” 


Response: 


Leader: 


Response: 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FoR DECEMBER I and 8: Prob- 
lems and Principles of Social Living 
(Continued) 

During the first two Sundays of the 
month we shall consider what we as 
Christians can do to help the unfortunate 
and distressed people of the world this 
Christmas. These worship services are 
integrated with the themes of several 
lesson courses. They should be adapted to 
fit your particular group. 

Worship Center. For the first two 
Sundays have on the altar or table cov- 
ered with a brown drapery, a créche. In 
a cardboard box about eighteen inches 
square and a foot deep, which is covered 
with gray crepe paper marked to repre- 
sent stones, have a fac-simile of the 
nativity scene. Along the sides of the box 
make little wooden mangers filled with 
straw, and place toy donkeys and camels 
nearby. In one manger place a small flash 
light and a tiny baby-doll to represent 
the Christ-Child. Seated nearby put a 
figure dressed in blue and white to repre- 
sent Mary, and have Joseph dressed in 
brown, standing in the background. On 
the second Sunday add figures to repre- 
sent migrants, refugees, and other dis- 
possessed people of the world today. 


Visual Materials 


Those leaders who have access to a 
motion picture projector will find the 
following films suitable for use with this 
month’s programs. 


December 22. ‘“When Jesus Was Born,” from 
the “I Am the Way” series. 1 reel, silent, 16 
.mm. Some scenes from present-day Palestine, 
especially Bethlehem; also shows shepherds hear- 
ing good tidings and the manger scene. May be 
shared with all other departments. 

Cost: usual, $2.25; December 1-9, $2.80; 
Dec. 10-16, $3.40; December 17-26, $4.50. 

December 29. “Starlight Night,” 5 reels, 16 
mm. sound. $10.00. Ideal Pictures Corp. See 
review in advertisement, October 1940 Journal, 
page 35. 

“Fishers of Men,” 2 reels, 16 mm. sound. 
$6.00 See review in October 1940 Journal, page 


34. 

The first and third films may be rented from 
the Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New 
York City; Ideal Pictures Corporation, 34 E. 
8th St., Chicago; Religious Film Cooperative, 
Emory University School of Theology, Atlanta, 
Georgia; “Starlight Night” from Ideal only. 


December 1 


TuHemMe: Is There Room in the Inn 


Today? 

Pretupe: “Silent Night, Holy Night” 
(Verse choir takes its place at front of 
room as they hum tune of the prelude.) 

Catt To WorsHiP: “The Lord Is in His 
Holy Temple” (Group standing) 

ScripTurRE (by leader and verse choir): 
Leader: Abraham left his home in Ur of 

Chaldea to seek the one true God. 

Low Voices: Genesis 12 :1-4a. 

Leader: After Moses had led the Israelites 
out from bondage under the Egyptians and they 
were safely across the Red Sea, they sang this song. 

High Voices> Exodus 15: 1-2. 

Leader: When Mary and Joseph went to 
Bethlehem the rooms in the inn had been taken 


* Teacher in the Weekday’ School of Religious 
Education, and Educational Director Trinity 
Church School, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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By Frances Nall* 


and the only place they could find was in the 
stable. 

Verse Choir: Luke 2:4-7. 

Leader: Except for the American Indians, most 
of us are descendants of refugees who have come 
from Europe to escape religious, political, and 
economic persecutions. Will we this Christmas 
make room “‘in the inn’’ of our home, school, and 
church life for the persecuted peoples of today? 


Hymn: “In the Lonely Midnight” (from 


The Church School Hymnal for 
Youth) 
WorsHip CENTER: (See _ directions 


above.) This custom of worshipping 
each Christmas around the créche 
comes from Southern Europe. There, 
for hundreds of years, the family has 
heard again the story of “No room in 
the Inn” as they have reconstructed the 
manger scene. Shall we today think of 
the homeless people who can find “no 
room in the inn?” Our country is a 
land of refugees—the pilgrims seeking 
freedom to worship God, the Jews a 
place where they, too, can worship, and 
the Spanish and English children, a 
home in a land where peace dwells. 
Shall we pray for these refugees of 
today? 


PRAYER (led by an intermediate) : 


Leader: Shall we pray for the boys and girls 
who are away from their parents this Christmas 
time (Silent prayer) 

Shall we pray for the people in the world who 
are homeless this Christmas time? (Silent prayer) 

Shall we pray for the people in the world 
who are hungry and lonesome this Christmas 
time? (Silent prayer) Amen. 


Porm (repeated by intermediate boy as a 
prayer): 
Because the Master is not here 
With his own hand today 
To feed the hungry multitudes who 
Throng life’s busy way, 
He gives the task to you and me, he 
Bids us hear their cry. 
He says that if we turn from them 
We also pass him by. 
—AvuTHOoR UNKNown’ 


PRAYER Response: “Savior, Hear Us, 
We Pray” 


“Story (told by intermediate girl) : 


For He Was a Jew? 


Morris Binchkofsky and his three children had 
escaped persecution and fled to America. He 
peddled household gadgets to make a living for 
twelve-year-old Becky, who kept house for him, 
and Aby, who was ten, and little Ikey. 

It was during the Christmas vacation that Mr. 
Binchkofsky had gone to another town to peddle 
his wares, when a big snowstorm blocked the 
roads. Becky and the two boys were left alone 
in the little house at the edge of town without 
food or fuel. At the end of the third day they 
decided to take a run into the woods to get warm 
and forget their hunger, when they met a 
couple of boys hauling a pine tree on a sled. 
Aby asked them, “What are you taking that 
tree for?” 

The boys looked scornfully at the three Jewish 
children and said, “‘That’s a Christmas tree. To- 
morrow is Jesus’ birthday and we are having a 
big party down at the church tonight. But,” he 
hastened to add, “‘You needn’t bother to come, 
’Cause the party’s not for Jews. You can’t have 
any Christmas ‘cause you’re Jews, and the Jews 
killed Jesus.” The boys went on laughing, as 


1 Used by permission of The Epworth Herald. 

? Adapted from story by Marie Allen Kimball 
in Missionary Worship Programs by Bessie L. 
Doherty. Used by permission of the Friendship 
Press. 


the three refugees trudged on back to their 
cheerless home, lonesome and hungry. 

The committee at the church were just finish- 
ing their preparations when Mrs. Grace said, “I 
have a gift for every boy and girl in town. This 
will be our biggest party ever.’’ Then looking 
out the window up the hill to the little brown 
house, she continued, “‘I wonder where the Jewish 
children are. Will they be coming?” 

To which Mrs. Brown replied sneeringly, ‘‘No, 
I don’t think so. There’s no smoke coming out 
of the chimney. Probably off to some aunt’s or 
uncle’s in the city. They are so clannish you 
know.” 

“Well, I’m going to see,” said Mrs. Grace 
putting on her coat. 

“You're foolish to tramp up the hill in the 
snow with the wind blowing so hard,” shouted 
another member of the committee as Mrs. Grace 
plunged out into the darkness and cold. She was 
almost sorry she had made the trip as she 
knocked on the door of the little home which was 
so dark and still. But, above the howling of the 
wind she thought she heard someone sobbing, and 
she knocked a little louder. 

Finally Becky came to the door all bundled up 
in a blanket and cap. Mrs. Grace heard their 
story and told them to come to her house to 
get warm, and that Mr. Grace would start out 
to hunt for their father. They made their way 
quickly to the lovely Grace home, where Mrs. 
Grace gave them a good warm supper, con- 
cerning which little Ikey remarked, “I wish 
Becky could cook good like this.’ Becky, for- 
getting for the moment her concern about her 
father, made in true sisterly fashion a wry face 
at her small brother. 

When Mrs. Grace suggested they go to the 
Christmas party, the children refused, telling her 
about what the boys had said to them in the 
woods. But Mrs. Grace assured them that Jesus 
loves all children, and especially Jewish boys and 
girls, for Jesus was a Jew himself. 

The party was a huge success and all the boys 
and girls were especially gracious to the refugees. 
Becky was given a satin-lined sewing box, while 
Aby got a baseball glove, and Ikey a toy air- 
plane. j 

As they went up the hill after the party, they 
saw lights in the house and smoke coming out of 
the chimney. Their father and Mr. Grace, who 
had pulled the Jewish peddler out of a snow- 
drift, were standing in the door to welcome them. 
There was plenty of cheer and food in the little 
house, now. Long after her father and brothers 
were asleep, Becky tiptoed over to her new satiny 
sewing box and, gently smoothing it, she whis- 
pered a prayer, ‘‘Isn’t it wonderful—Jesus, the 
great Jesus, loves all children, even little Jewish 
children, for Jesus, the great Jesus, was himself 
a Jew!” 


OFFERING: (To be taken to help a 
refugee family, either in the com- 
munity, or by sending a contribution to 
the American Committee for Christian 
Refugees, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, New York.) 

Offering Response: “All Things Come 
of Thee, O Lord” ; 

REcESSIONAL HyMN (as group go to 
classes let them hum tune): “Silent 


Night, Holy Night” 


December 8 


THEME: Planning Gifts for the Christ- 
Child 

PRELUDE (as two girls in yellow dresses 
light golden colored tapers placed on 
either side of the créche): “Away ina 
Manger” 

ScripTURE (repeated by a pupil): Mat- 
thew 2:7-11, and Luke 10:27. 

Hymn: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 


Explanation: This hymn, Adeste Fideles, is one 
of the oldest of our Christmas hymns. It was 
translated from the Latin by Frederick Oakley 
about one hundred years ago. The origin of the 
tune is also indefinite but we know that it has 
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been used with the Latin words throughout 
France since the early 1700's. 


Tak: “Planning Gifts for the Christ- 
Child” 


Leader: How can we today worship the Christ- 
Child with our gifts? 


First Intermediate: How can we make our gifts 
to our family and friends real gifts to the Christ 
Child instead of selfish ones, so that we'll get 
something in return? Ted grudgingly spent a dol- 
lar of his allowance for a necktie for his Uncle 
George because he knew he had better give his 
uncle something nice or he wouldn’t get that 
bicycle he wanted for his birthday in January. 
Jim spent a great deal of time making a book- 
case for his Uncle Bob’s den, for he had heard 
his uncle say that he wasn’t able to buy one 
narrow enough to fit in the niche by the chim- 
ney. (Give other illustrations of love gifts.) 


Second Intermediate: How can we help the 
people to whom we give Christmas baskets to 
feel the love of Jesus this Christmas? We can 
find out the things they like best, rather than 
getting the cheapest foods or those which make 
the biggest showing. We can make it an exchange 
of love gifts instead of charity, as: When the 
church school class took Mrs. Solinsky a Christ- 
mas basket, she offered to make them some candy 
by her favorite recipe of ‘Turkish Delight,” 
which she had brought with her from Constan- 
tinople. Her candy was so popular that she now 
is able to add to her husband’s meager income by 
the sale of this Old World delicacy. Thus, 
through a love gift, the class have permanently 
helped one family. (See the article, ““What’s in 
the Christmas Basket’’ in the December number 
for additional suggestions.) 


Third Intermediate: How can we help needy 
people whom we have never seen, to feel the love 
of Jesus this Christmas? We can do this through 
our missionaries. A great need now is to help the 
mission workers in the migrant centers. We can 
send money, toys, tooth brushes, books, and used 
church school papers. (Write to Council of Wom- 
en for Home Missions, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, for addresses and needs.) 


E 


Christian people everywhere buy this beauti- 
ful calendar on sight. Thirteen full color illus- 
trations by famous artists, an inspirational 
message for each day, Sunday School lessons 
indicated on Sundays—these and other use- 
ful facts make this calendar an easy source of 
big money for a small amount of spare time. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO CHURCHES 
Amt. Cost Sellfor Profit Single Copies, 30 
100 $17.00 $30.00 $13.00 - cents; 4, $1.00; 12, 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 $3.00; 25, $5.75; 50, 
250 40.00. 75.00 35.00 $7.00; All prices 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 Canada eer” 

Order from your own publish- 
ing house. Ask for Messenger 
Scripture Text Calendars. If un- 
able to obtain there, send in 


Messenger Corporation— Dept. IJ 
Auburn, Indiana 
Enclosed’ find: S$. «ascents esae » for which send 


MC e soe see ce cescceeecees Messenger Scripture Text 
Calendars. Also send your free sales plan. 


In one center last year the children were given 
tooth brushes for their Christmas gifts. The mis- 
sion worker had put a little tooth paste on each 
brush and went to the faucet for water. When 
she turned around, to her amazement, all the 
tooth paste had disappeared. Asking the boys 
and girls what had happened, a boy answered, 
“We ate it. We thought it was candy for our 
dessert.’”* 


WorsuHip CENTER: As a girl places the 
figures in the créche representing 
the needy people of the world today, she 
should explain the meaning of the na- 
tivity scene, showing how the dispos- 
sessed people are looking to Jesus, 
through the church and us, for help. 

OFFERING: For the migrants. 

Hymn: “Christians, Lo, the Star Ap- 
peareth” 

PRAYER: That we may help to spread the 
love of Jesus through our gifts this 
Christmastime. 


THEME FOR DECEMBER 15, 22, AND 29: 
Making Christmas Christian 


‘December 15 


THEME: The Dream of a Messiah 

PRELUDE (During which two boys in 
choir robes light white tapers on either 
side of the altar picture): “While 
Shepherds Watched Their Flocks” 

Catt To WorsHIP: Psalm 98:4, 7-9. 

Hymn (Stanzas two to four): “Joy to 
the World” 


Explanation (by a student): For more than 
two centuries Christians everywhere have sung 
this hymn of praise, which is a paraphase of the 
part of the ninety-eighth Psalm, which was just 
read in our “Call to Worship.”” This hymn was 
written by Isaac Watts in 1719 and is sung to 
the famous tune from the “Messiah” by George 
Frederick Handel. Handel was a very devout 
Lutheran and once, when a nobleman thanked 
him for his entertaining music, Handel replied, 
“I should be sorry if I only entertained you. I 
wish to make you better.”’ In that spirit he wrote 
the music for “‘Joy to the World.” 


WorsHip CENTER: 


(On the altar have the picture of ‘‘The Sistine 
Madonna” by Raphael, which picture, number 
A.C.-28, may be obtained from The Pilgrim 
Press, 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
for twelve cents. During the explanation of the 


picture by a student ‘The Cradle Song” by. 


Brahms should be played softly.) 


This picture shows the most wonder- 
ful Christ-Child to be found on can- 
vas. The painting is a combination of 
all that is human and divine. It hangs 
in a room by itself in the Royal Gallery 
in Dresden, Germany. When people 
enter the room the symphony of color 
and beauty of the picture casts such a 
spell over the beholder that none talks 
above a whisper. Many come to admire 
the famous painting and remain to 
worship God. 

ScrIPTURE AND Music: 


Leader: For many hundreds of years the He- 
brews looked for the.coming of the Messiah, as 


>From Handbook Material on Migrants. Used 
by permission of the Council of Womer for 
Home Missions. 


RY cuinc GOWNS 


A Hine materials, beautitul work, 


pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


we shall read from the Old Testament. Isaiah 
was the son of a wealthy family in Jerusalem. 
Disappointed with the reigning kings, he looked 
forward to the coming of the Messiah, as we 
read in Isaiah 9:6-7. These verses were set to 
music by Handel in The Messiah. 


First Intermediate Boy (repeats) : Isaiah 9 :6-7. 
Hymn (First stanza): “Joy to the World” 


Leader: At the same time Isaiah was telling 
in the city about the Messiah, a poor farmer 
down near the sea coast was foretelling the 
coming of God's king. He stressed that the 
Messiah would be a King of Peace and would be 
born in Bethlehem. 


First Intermediate Girl (reads): Micah 4:3; 
5 :2,4. f 

Hymn (First and second stanzas): “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem” 


Leader: Daniel, who lived much later than 
Isaiah, gives his idea of the Messiah. 


Second Boy (reads): Daniel 7:13-14. 


Hymn (Third and fourth stanzas): “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem” 

Leader: Later Zechariah describes the Messiah 
as a God of peace, who will be the God not only 
of the Jews but of the whole world. 


Second Girl (reads): Zechariah 9 :9-10. 


Hymn (First two “Hark! 
Herald Angels Sing” 


stanzas) : The 


Prayer: Dear Father, who hast shown 
thy love to us by the birth of Jesus at 
Bethlehem, help us to worship him 
today, and to make room for him in all 
our thoughts and actions, so that we 
may be at peace with one another and 
have good will toward all men. In the 
name of Jesus Christ. Amen. 

OrFeERING: For those who are needy this 
Christmastime. 

OFFERING Response: “Bless Thou ‘the 
Gifts” 

RECESSIONAL TO CLASSES (last stanza): 
“Hark! The Herald Angels Sing” 


December 22 


Tueme: The Dream Comes True 
PROcCESSIONAL (by choir in 

“Angels, from the Realms of Glory” 
Story (by intermediate boy) : 


Tue First Curistmas* 


When little James’s father came home one 
morning for the loaves and cheese and bunches 
of dried onions, James asked his mother why he 
could not go back with his father to the hills 
and help him mind the sheep. 

“But, James, the nights are so cool this time 
of the year.” But the father laughed and said, 
“Let him come with me, Esther. It will do him 
good, toughen him.” So James went with his 
father. 

The hills of Judah were beautiful—green and 
brown and gold. And there was so little rain at 
this season that one could lie right on the ground 
comfortably—wrapped in one’s greatcoat, of 
course. James loved the nights. He should have 
been asleep; but who would want to sleep under 
such a roof! The stars were like lamps set in a 
ceiling of black velvet. 

“What is that star?” James asked. 

“TI don’t know,” his father replied. “Nobody 
seems to know. We asked the rabbis, but they 
don’t know, either.” 

They were so still and quiet that the other 
shepherds went over and joined them; and they 
all stood motionless, looking up at the star. 

Then, suddenly, a great light spread about 
the star and expanded. For a minute or two the 
shepherds and James gazed in awe, and then 
went down on their faces, their foreheads on the 
grass; for the bright space was filled with white 
and shining men, all with great wings at their 
backs, all of them singing strongly and sweetly, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth, peace 
to men of good will!” Then everything was dark 
again. 


“By Raimundo de Ovies. From The Christian 
Advocate. Used by permission. 
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robes) :_ 


But one shining angel remained. His face was 
beautiful and kind; and his voice was like moun- 
tain streams pouring over rocks. He said to the 
shepherds: ‘‘Fear not! For unto you is born this 
day, in the city of David, a Savior, which is 
Christ the king.”” And he disappeared. 

Then, even James was not afraid. And every- 
one began to talk at once. James’s father said, 
“Let us go to Bethlehem (for that was ‘the city 
of David’). Let us go to Bethlehem now—and 
see this thing which has happened.” 

So, all of them took up their staves and 
marched down the hill and across the valley, and 
up another hill to Bethlehem. And when they got 
there, the town was crowded with people, and 
the inns were full to overflowing. But nobody 
had heard the angels, and nobody knew anything 
about a Savior’s being born. James’s father said 
to them, “But haven’t you seen the star?” 

“Oh, that,” they replied, ‘it’s only a star!” 
And they moved on. 

But the shepherds still watched the star, and 
saw that it stood directly over a stable at the 
edge of the town. They went into the stable and 
found—‘“‘Mary and Joseph, and the Babe, lying 
in a manger!”’ And the mother of the Babe, who 
was Mary, called her boy Jesus. 

And that was the first Christmas. 


SCRIPTURE (repeated by a girl): Luke 
2 :8-20. 

Hymn: “There’s a Song in the Air” 

TaLtk: “How Jesus Has Fulfilled the 
Dream of the Ages” 
Intermediate Girl: Jesus Has Brought 
Love on Earth. (Close the talk with 
this poem.) 


Curistmas Eve® 


The door is on the latch tonight, 
The hearth fire is aglow; 

I seem to hear soft passing feet— 
The Christ Child in the snow. 


My heart is open wide tonight, 
For stranger, kith, or kin; 
I would not bar a single door 
Where love might enter in. 
Anonymous 


Intermediate Boy: Jesus Has Brought 
Peace and Goodwill. (Close the talk 
with the poem, “I Heard the Bells on 
Christmas Day,” by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, using verses 1, 6 and 7.°) 

WorsHip CENTER AND PRESENTATION OF 
Wuite Girts (On the altar have a 
small Christmas tree decorated in 
white): The Christmas tree has come 
from Germany and its evergreen 
branches which point to the sky are a 
symbol of God’s continuous love and 
care for us. May we today show our 
love and care for others by bringing 
our white gifts and laying them at the 
foot of the tree, as the group led by the 
choir sings: 

Hymn: “We Would See Jesus; lo! His 
Star Is Shining” 

Prayer: That these gifts may be the 
means of spreading God’s love. 

RECESSIONAL TO CLAssES (led by choir) : 
“Fairest Lord Jesus” 


December 29 


Tueme: Keeping the Spirit of Christmas 
Alive 

PRELUDE (solo by girl) : “O Son of Man, 
Our Hero Strong and Tender” 

Cat To WorsuHip (by two boys): 
First Boy: Come ye, and let us go up to the 

mountains of Jehovah, and to the house of God. 


Second Boy: He will teach us of his ways, 
and we will walk in his paths. 


5From Christ and the Fine Arts by Cynthia 
Pearl Maus, page 42. Used with the permission 
of author and publishers. 

® Printed in the November 1939 International 
Journal, page 30. Found in some hymnals. 
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Morals without tears 


BEACON BOOKS 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


—designed for the inquiring mind 


in search of experiences giving 
spiritual vitality to the character of 


the learner. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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- Ages 3-5 
MARTIN AND JUDY 


By VERNA HILLS 
and 
SOPHIA L. FAHS 


Illustrated in color 


The actual experiences of every child 
simple and absorbing 


presented in 
stories that charm as well as teach. 


Volumes I and II, $1.50 
Children’s work sheet for each, $.85 


2 ae 


Ages 9-11 
CHILD OF THE SUN 


By 
MARGARET D. 
EDWARDS 


Illustrated $1.75 


Excellent religious education material; 
it centers on the first human being who 
realized the meaning and importance of 
the idea of one God, in ancient Egypt. 


Illustrated Leader’s Guide, $.50 


Ages 9-13 
BEGINNINGS OF 
EARTH AND SKY 


By SOPHIA L. FAHS 
Illustrated $1.25 


Modern science vies with ancient folk 
lore in opening a new world of ideas. 


Leader’s Guide $.75 


—and by 


SOPHIA L. FAHS 
and 
DOROTHY SPOERL 


BEGINNINGS OF 
LIFE AND DEATH 


Illustrated $1.50 


Non-sectarian and objective stories to 
help the junior-age child know the secret 
of life and the meaning of death. 


Pupil’s Workbook $.75 
Leader’s Guide $.50 


2, Cri? Ce 


For parents 
and teachers 


CONSIDER THE 
CHILDREN— 
HOW THEY GROW 


By ELIZABETH M. 
MANWELL and 
SOPHIA L. FAHS 


Illustrated $1.75 


A practical and charming book on the 
development of children; how they can 
be helped, understood, and enjoyed. 


*% %& KW and just released— 


NOTHING EVER HAPPENS 
AND HOW IT DOES 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
and SARAH N. GLEGHORN 


16 true stories for young adolescents. 
Illustrated, $2.00. Leader's Guide $.50. 


WorsHip CENTER: 


(Have on the altar the picture of ‘“The Work- 
shop at Nazareth” by Main Briggs. Order Num- 
ber 7738 from Art Education, Inc., Brown-Rob- 
ertson Co., 35 West 34th Street, New York City.) 


(Suggest that the stores are paying 


off their Santa Clauses, and putting 
away their toys, but a Christian does 
not put away his symbols of Christmas 
which are love and good will toward 
all persons. He is just starting to put 
them into practice. In this modern pic- 


Christianity Marches On! 


By JACOB J. SESSLER 


A Fascinating Panoramic View of the Steady March of Christianity 
Down Through the Centuries 


Here one gets a perspective of the history of the Christian Church without reading lengthy yolumes 
on church history. While of great interest to the general reader, it is particularly suited to Young People’s and 
Adult study groups. ‘‘Test Questions’”” and ‘‘The Forum” at the end of each of the twelve chapters fix historical 


facts and stimulate original thinking. 


Christianity Marches On! is the first in a new series of texts for weekday schools being prepared by the 


Board of Education of the Reformed Church in America, 
Sessler is pastor of tha First Reformed Church of College Point, New York City, and author of 


Doctor 


“Communal Pietism Among Early American Moravians’’ and ‘‘Saints and Tomahawks.’’ 


Cloth, $1.00 


Paper, 60 cents 


THE HALF MOON PRESS 
Books, Church and School Supplies 


156 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N.Y. 


ture of Jesus and Joseph in the work- 
shop, we see the same love and good 
will for all people as we found in the 
Christmas pictures of the Christ- 
Child). 


Hymn: “My Master Was a Worker.” 


Tacks: “How Can I Take the Spirit of 
Christmas into 1941?” (These talks 
should be given by the intermediates.) 
Boy: In Our Celebration of the New 

Year. (Close the talk by repeating 
Psalm 95:1-6.) 

Girl: In Keeping Goodwill in my Fam- 
ily. (Use Proverbs 15-17 and He- 
brews 13:1-3 as the theme of the 
talk.) 

Second Boy: By Showing Love Instead 


SENIOR AND 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: By Prophets 
Foretold 


For the Leader 


It is not hard to understand the social 
and humanitarian interests of Jesus when 
we stop to consider that it was to this 
end he came into the world, to free people 
from their sorrows and point to a better 
and more perfect way of living. His 
coming and mission had long been fore- 
told by the prophets of Israel. With his 
birth the fulfilment of these prophecies 
was partially realized. It has been left for 
us, his disciples, to complete them. In 
order that we may better understand our 
part in this, the worship services for this 
month will be based on some of the 
prophecies concerning the mission of 
Jesus, their fulfillment as told in the 
New Testament, and our obligation to 
the world in seeing that the plans of 
God for man are further realized. 

It is suggested that these services be 
presided over by three young people: two 
Narrators, one fo read the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies and the other the New 
Testament fulfillments, and one Com- 
mentator, who will also serve as the 
leader. The two Narrators could wear 
choir robes, and should be seated on 
opposite sides of the platform or room, 
facing the group. The leader should be 
seated either to the left or right of the 
worship center. These services should be 
reverent but not solemn, and conducted 
with dignity. 


Visual Materials 


Those leaders who have access to a 
motion picture projector will find that 
appropriate“films will add to the signifi- 
cance of the worship services. Three films 
suitable for seniors and young people are 
listed above under the programs for the 
Intermediate Department. 


December 1 
THEME: Jesus: The Son of God 
STATEMENT CONCERNING THEME FOR 
THE MonrTH (See introduction above) 


* Director of Religious Education, First Metho- 
dist Church, La Grange, Illinois. 
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of Anger When Things Go Wrong 
at School. (Use Proverbs 15:1, and 
Luke 6:27-28 in the talk.) 

Second Girl: By Practicing Coopera- 
tion in my Church School Class. 
(Read Psalm 107:31-32, and 122:1 
at the beginning of the talk.) 

Third Boy: By helping the needy of 
our community and sending Jesus’ 
love throughout the world. (Use 
Mark 16:15 and Luke 4:18 in the 
talk. 

ScriPTURE (to be read by whole group): 

Boys: Luke 11:1 

Girls: Luke 11:2-4 

Boys: Luke 11:5-8 

Girls: Luke 11 :8-13 

Hymn: “O Young and Fearless Prophet” 


PRAYER: : 


A New Year Prayer 
Dear Lord, the New Year bells are ringing clear. 
I pray Thee, may they bring to frightened 
hearts 
Some message that conveys both hope and cheer. 
For poverty and evil, with their arts, 
Are wrecking human lives. "Tis not Thy will 
That every passing day be full of strife. — 
O grant the singing New Year bells may still 
The anguish of the world. It is so rife 
Among .the people everywhere that joy 
Has fled. Driven by fear, Thy children plead 
For strength and happiness without alloy— | 
For rest and comfort that they daily need. 
Our Father, may the chime of the New Year bells 
Chant sweet and low a wondrous melody 
Until across this war-torn world there wells 
A harmony of sound—a symphony. 


* By Beulah Simmons Waterman. Used by per- 
mission of The Christian Advocate. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


By Mary Viola Roberts* 


Pre.upvE: “O Come, O Come, Emman- 
uel” (Played through once as a prelude 
then followed immediately with the 
first stanza as a solo for the Call to 
Worship) 

Catt To WorsHiP: “O Come, O Come, 
Emmanuel” 

OPENING THoucHT: And they shall call 
his name Emmanuel; which being inter- 
preted is, God with us. (Matt. 1:23) 

Hymn: “O Come, O Come, Emmanuel” 
stanzas two and three (Worshipers 


standing) 
CoMMENTATOR: The Prophet Nathan 


speaking to David said: 

O. F. Narrator: Reads I Chronicles 
17:11-15 (If read from scrolls this 
and the following passages will be more 
effective. ) 

N. T. Narrator: Reads, Matthew 3:16- 


17 

O. T. Narrator: Reads Psalm 2:7 

N. T. Narrator: Reads Matthew 17: 
1-5 

Hymn: “Father of Lights,” all stanzas 

CoMMENTATOR: 


Tue Son or Gop? 


On the day that Jesus was crucified, a centurion 
who stood by, watching, said, “Truly, this man 
was the Son of God.” 

Perfect man that he was, he cannot be ac- 
counted for with a mere biography. He was in 
the world, but his Kingdom was not of the 
world. He is remembered for his unworldliness. 
Sharing the common lot he was uniquely uncom- 
mon, his manner of living and dying such as to 
make even the centurion confess in awe that he 
was the Son of God. 

Madmen and devils recognized him as God's 
own, feeling in his power the only thing that 
could cast out and destroy chaos, and they cried 
out, “Depart from us, Holy One!” 

This was Jesus’ most intimate consciousness 
of himself and his mission. From the Temple 
Scene to the Cross he lived in constant recog- 
nition of God’s Fatherhood and his own Sonship. 
His prayers were addressed to the Father, his 
parables taught of the Father. His whole minis- 
try was under the perfect guidance of that One 
who at the baptisim had called him “My Be- 
loved Son.” ... 

We have had many books about him of recent 
time. And much new light has been thrown on 
the old question, ““What manner of man?” But 
often the writers miss the main meaning, that 


From And Thou Shalt Call His Name by 
George M. Gibson. Published by The Commission 
on Evangelism of the General Council of Congre- 
gational and Christian Churches, 1939. Used by 
permission. 


through him God spoke and in him was God 
revealed in completeness. For he was not only 
Son of Man, and not simply the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, nor Jesus of Galilee. And he was more 
than another Man of Genius such as Socrates.or 
Lincoln. He at whose birth the angel choruses 
sang and at whose death the veil of the Temple 
was rent was the very Son of the living God. 
His message to us is not one of human opinion, 
however, true, but of the will of him that sent 
him. 

And he came to bring us back into our own true 
relations with the Father. And we may say to 
one another in the fellowship of faith, “Beloved, 
now we are the sons of God.” 

Let us pray: Thou Son of God, have mercy 
upon us. Lead us out from the far country of 
unfaith into our Father’s house. Amen. : 


Hymn: “O Master Workman of the 
Race” - 
Crostnc THouGHT: Read John 3:16-17 


December 8 


THEME: Jesus: The Son of Man 
PRELUDE: “Send Out Thy Light,” by 
Gounod 


OPENING THOUGHT: 


“Whosoever will be great among you, let him 
be your minister; and whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant; even as the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” (Matthew 20:26-28) Let us pray. 


PRAYER: (By the leader, voicing grati- 
tude for the example set us by Jesus 
in serving others and the exalted place 
given to those who are the servants of 
their fellowmen. Ask for insight to see 
the things that need the services of 
the young people in your own commun- 
ity, and the stimulus and energy for 
doing it.) 

Hymn: “O Master Let Me Walk With 
Thee” 

ComMMENTATOR: Hear now the prophecy 
concerning the Son of Man, as given 
in a vision to Daniel in the first year 
of the reign of Belshazzar, King of 
Babylon. 

O. T. Narrator: Reads Daniel 7:13-14 

CoMMENTATOR: And we see the fulfill- 
ment of this prophecy in the words ap- 
plied to and accepted by Jesus. 

N. T. Narrator: Reads Matthew 16: 
13, 16, 17 

ComMENTATOR: Not only in the words, 
but in the deeds of Jesus do we recog- 
nize him as the Son of Man. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


N. T. Narrator: Reads Matthew 9:1-8 

QuarTETTE: “Young and Radiant, He is 
Standing” 

CoMMENTATOR: “The Son of Man,” (See 
page 21). 

Hymn: “O Son of Man” 

CiLosinc THoucut: (To be read in 
unison) 


O Son of God incarnate, O Son of man divine! 
In whom God's glory dwelleth, in whom man’s 
virtues shine; 
God’s light to earth Thou bringest to drive sin’s 
night away, 
And through thy life so radiant, 
ness turns to day.” 
—Witsur F, Tirretrt’® 


December 15 


THEME: Jesus: the Prophet 

PRELUDE: Pastorale, by Handel 

OPENING SENTENCE: (Read Luke 4: 17, 
18) 

Hymn: “O Jesus, Once a Nazareth 
Boy” 

O. T. Narrator: Reads Deuteronomy 
18:15-19 

N. T. Narrator: The author of the 
Book of Acts writes: (Read Acts 3: 
22-23.) Jesus is again spoken of as a 
prophet in a conversation that Luke re- 
cords of two men on the morning of the 
resurrection of Jesus. (Read Luke 24: 
13-19.) 

Soto: “O Young and Fearless Prophet” 


earth’s dark- 


(The new Methodist Hymnal, No. 
266) 
COMMENTATOR: 


Jesus: Tur Propruett 


Several great traditions, are blended together in 
Jewish life. And of them all Jesus deliberately 
chooses the prophetic tradition and makes it his 
own. A strange tribe, those forth-tellers of the 
will of God, dramatic denouncers of man’s sins 
against man, proclaimers of the coming of Doom 
and Promise. Then Jesus at the Nazareth syna- 
gogue takes the Book and finds his place and 
reads. Then he puts the book down and explains 
that the old yearnings for justice and mercy are 
fulfilled in him. 

And this was the platform of his ministry: 


O. T. Narrator: 
poor.” 
CoMMENTATOR: 


No figure of speech, this: the poor were not 
just the spiritually poor. He had in mind the 
bread-hungry masses, the burdened down with 
debt, the enslaved, the unemployed, the askers 
of alms. His word was not about them but to 
them, therefore he was no mere economist. He 
wanted to see them happy and free and brought 
them the message of what they must do. 


N. T. Narrator: “To heal the broken- 
hearted.” 
COMMENTATOR: 


His was a tender ministry. He knew how to 
_ denounce when denunciation was needed, could 
cry out his Woes and Bewares upon the hypo- 
crites, and foretell the destruction of evil institu- 
tions. But that was not all, for his great heart 
beat in sympathy with hearts bowed down with 
life and crushed with its tragedy. “Man of sor- 
rows’’ was he, and “‘acquainted with grief,” and 
hence he knew the burden on the world’s heart 
and how to heal it with love. 


“To preach to the 


O. T. Narrator: “To preach deliverance 
to the captives.” 
COMMENTATOR: 

Prisoners to the world, men and women held 
in thrall to their own passions and pride, bound 
and enslaved to others in the strife of living, all 
these were to hear his message of the truth that 
makes them free. He was a Voice like that of a 


?From The Upper Room, October-December 
1939. Used by permission. 
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bird, telling men to be at liberty with the liberty 
of the sons of God. 


N. T. Narrator: “And to set at liberty 
them that are bruised.” 
COMMENTATOR: 

Damaged lives, those that the cities have 
trampled down and trod, against whom the battle 
goes sore till the going down of the sun. These 
are the objects of the Prophet’s tender devotion, 


and in their behalf he proclaims the restoring love 
of God. 


Unison Reapinc:? “It is the will of 
God: That we should live in fellow- 
ship with Christ in the service of 
others. That we should live chiefly to 
minister to others’ needs and not to 
ask only our own pleasure and gain. 
That we should not be anxious for the 
morrow, nor for our life, what we 
shall eat or what we shall drink, nor 
for the body what we shall put on.” 

Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk with 
Thee” 

Cosine Prayer: “Thou greatest among 
the prophets, may our perfect love for 
thee cast out the fears which would 
cause us to withhold our witness of 
thy judgment and thy grace. Amen.”? 


December 22 


THEME: “Ye Shall Call His Name, 
Jesus” 
PRELUDE: “The Holy Night” 


Cat TO WorsHIP: Read the first stanza 
of “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 

Carot: “Angels from the Realms of 
Glory” 

UNISON PRAYER: 


Almighty God, we thank thee for the return 
of the Christmas season and its joys, and for all 
the sacred- memories that gather about it and 
hallow it. For the love of which Christmas is the 
symbol and the seal, love of God revealed in 
Christ, and human love which is its reflection, we 
bring thee thanks, as also for the opportunity to 
serve our fellows in that same spirit. Amen. 

—Rosertr A. Asumore* (Adapted.) 


O. T. Narrator: Reads Isaiah 7:13, 14 
N. T. Narrator: Reads Luke 1:26-35 
Caro: “Silent Night, Holy Night” 

O. T. Narrator: Reads Micah 5:2 

N. T. Narrator: Reads Luke 2:1-20 
Carot: “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 
O. T. Narrator: Reads Matthew 2:1 
N. T. Narrator: Reads Matthew 2:2-4 
O. T. Narrator: Reads Matthew 2:5, 6 
N. T. Narrator: Reads Matthew 2:7-12 
O. T. Narrator: Reads Matthew 2:13- 


15 
Carot: “As with Gladness Men of Old” 
Curistmas Mepiration:! (By Com- 
mentator ) 


» “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” It is not with 
mockery that we hear again the angel’s saluta- 
tion, despite the march of the millions. Nor is it 
to relieve the world-tragedy with a sentiment un- 
workable though sublime. The time for Christians 
to cry peace is when there is no peace. The season 
for heroic loving is when the nations are rife 
with hatred and death. 

Those who plead for peace only in the exhaus- 
tion period following warfare are far from the 
courage of the Prince of Peace. And if we would 
follow him we must be men of peace whatever 
befall, knowing that the love of God will 
eventually triumph over the hatreds of men. O 


® From Challenge and Power by Wade Craw- 
ford Barclay. Copyright 1936. Used by permission 
of Abingdon- -Cokesbury Press, Publishers. 

*From The Daily Altar, Willett, Clark and 
Co. Used by permission. 
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Hope, imperishable! What hope is in us without 
thee! Bleak indeed the prospect if we could find 
in all the universe no more than the wisdom of 
men. Let us pray. 


PRAYER :° 


Our Father, we come to thee with gratitude in 
our hearts for the gift of thy Son to the World. 
We praise thee for the joy which came to the 
world on that first Christmas, and which may be 
experienced anew each year. Grant that we may 
celebrate his birthday in a worshipful manner, 
and in our giving reflect his spirit. May we at 
this holiday season offer to thee not only songs of 
praise, but may we offer our lives as well. Grant 
that Christ may be born again in our hearts, and 
may we follow his teachings more fully’ in the 
days that are ahead. Come, thou Prince of Peace, 
and dwell with us forever more. Send thy bless- 
ings upon the world, our Father. May peace and 
good will come to all nations. Unite all people 
everywhere in the holy bonds of love. We bring 
this prayer in the name of Jesus whose birthday 
we celebrate. Amen. 


Caro: “Joy to the World” 

CLostinc —THoucHT: “And Jesus ad- 
vanced in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” 


December 29 


THEME: Follow Me! : 

PRELUDE: “Jesus Calls Us” (Played 
through once and then the first stanza 
sung) 

Catt To WorsHIP: 
2:1 and John 2:43 

Hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth” 

Porm: 


Read Ecclesiastes 


JANUARY 


We pause beside this door: 
Thy year, O God, how shall we enter in? 
The footsteps of a Child 
Sound close beside us. Listen, he will speak! 
His birthday bells have hardly rung a week, 
Yet has he trod the world’s press undefiled. 
“Enter through me,” he saith, “nor wander more; 
For lo! I am the Door.” F 

—Lucy Larcomé 


MepitaTIon: This year has nearly ended. 
Another year will soon be ours to use 
as we may choose. It will be a year 
in which we will have to make decisions 
that may test our Christian principles 
to their fullest. But, we need have no 


fear if we keep always before us 


Jesus who has said to the youth of all 
ages, “Follow me.” So then, at this 
the beginning of a New Year: 


Let us remember Jesus: who, born as a little 
babe in Bethlehem, and living in a humble home 
in Nazareth, obedient to his parents, grew and 
developed in stature, in character, and in favor 
with God and with all who knew him; who 
learned a trade and plied that trade to support his 
widowed mother and his younger brothers and 
sisters. 

(Moment of silent meditation.) 


Let us remember Jesus: who spent his life in 
loving service for others; who went about doing 
good, healing the sick, comforting the sorrowful, 
telling the good news of God, strengthening the 
lives of his companions; who throughout his 
whole life exemplified the love of the Heavenly 
Father in human form. 


(Moment of silent meditation.) 


Let us remember Jesus: who taught his dis- 
ciples the truths of the kingdom of God; who re- 
vealed God to men; whose example and teachings 
are of the greatest value to us and to all men 
today, showing us the way of life and service. 


(Moment of silent meditation.) 


5From “Worship Programs and Stories for 
Young People” by Alice Anderson Bays. Copy- 
right, Cokesbury Press. Used by permission. 

°From ‘“z000 Quotable Poems’ by Thomas 
Curtis Clark. Copyright, Willett, Clark and Co. 
Used by permission. 


Let us remember Jesus: who counted his own 
life not dear unto himself, but for the joy that 
was set before him endured the cross, despising 
the shame. He saved others, himself he would not 
save. In loyalty to his ideals and to the truths 
which he had proclaimed, he steadfastly set his 
face to go to Jerusalem, knowing that Jerusalem 
meant ignominy and death. 


(Moment of silent meditation.) 


Our Father, we thank thee for the human life 
of Jesus. May we have the mind of Christ. Give 
us grace.and strength to be more like him, to live 
in fellowship with him, to carry on his work and 
do our part in bringing in his kingdom. Hear us 
as we pray the prayer he taught us. 


Tue Lorp’s Prayer (Unison) 

Soto: “The Prayer Perfect,” by Stenson 

THOUGHTS FOR THE New YEAR: (To 
be read by young people from where 
they are seated.) 


A Way To a Harry New YEAR 


-To leave the old with a burst of song, 

To recall the right and forgive the wrong; 

To forget the thing that binds you fast 

To the vain regrets of the year that’s past; 

To have the strength to let go your hold 

Of the not worth while of the days grown old, 

To dare go forth with a purpose true, 

To the unknown task of the year that’s new; 

To help your brother along the road 

To do his work and lift his load; 

To add your gift to the World’s good cheer, 

Is to have and to give a Happy New Year. - 
—Rosert Brewster Beattie® 


MysrEtr 


I have to live with myself, and so . 

I want to be fit for myself to know; 

Always to look myself straight in the eye. 

I don’t want to stand, with the setting sun 

And hate myself for the things F’ve done. 

I want to go out with my head erect; 

I want to deserve all men’s respect; 

But here in the struggle for fame and pelf 

I want to be able to like myself. 

I don’t want to look at myself’ and know 

That I’m bluster and bluff and empty-show. 

I never can fool myself, and so 

Whatever happens I want to be 

Self-respecting and conscience-free. 
—AvuTHOoR UNKNown® 


READING: 


; “Tus Jesus’? 

This Jesus whom we rever is no conventional 
figure. He will not conform either to our fears or 
to our pettinesses. His countenance is like fire, and 
his leadership is for the brave. Men and women, 
the time is here when to follow Jesus means to 
enter upon a way of life more adventurous, more 
daring, more demanding than any other known to 
mankind. His challenge, “Are ye able to drink the 
cup that I drink, or to be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with? comes to us. 
What shall be our answer? 

—Toward a New World. (Adapted) 


Hymn: “Are Ye Able?” 

CLosinc PrayeEr:? (Unison) God of our 
fathers, we look to thee in gratitude 
for the blessings of another year. Our 
times are in thy hand. We commit 
ourselves fearlessly to thy guidance. 
Let no failure or success of the past 
hinder our progress toward the goal 
where stands the Author and Finisher 
of our faith. Amen. 


i Prom “The Quest for God Through Wor- 
ship” by Philip Henry Lotz. Copyright, the 
Bethany Press. Used by permission. 


MUSIC AND 
PROGRAM HELPS 


“Christmas Carol Coll.” (16 useful numbers) 10¢; 
The Infant King’? (carols and short devotional 
exercise) 10¢; “Christmas Recitations and Pro- 
gram Helps,” 25¢. One each of the three, 40¢, 
postpaid, 

S.S. and Choir music catalog included FREE. 

GEO. P. ROSCHE & CO. 

337 W. Madison St. Chicago, Illinois 
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“* Ir was on November 11, 1620, that 

the Pilgrim fathers signed their com- 
pact in the cabin of the Mayflower, a 
document which has been called the cor- 
nerstone on which stand the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States and the Bill of Rights. It 
has been suggested, therefore, by Dr. 
Francis C. Stiflér of the American Bible 
Society, that Armistice Day, November 
II, under some other name, become a 
national holiday to commemorate this be- 
ginning of the spirit of a new, free na- 
tion. 


“* TuReEE district secretaries of the 

American Bible Society who have 
served for twenty-five years and circu- 
lated millions of copies of the Bible in 
many languages, recently retired. They 
are Rey. J. L. McLaughlin of Chicago, 
Rey. J. J. Morgan of Dallas, and Rev. 
A. F. Ragatz of Denver. 


* Tue Eighteenth Annual Convention 

of the American Camping Associa- 
tion, to bring together eight hundred 
persons interested in the camping move- 
ment, will be held February 13-15, 1941, 
in Washington, D.C. Church leaders in- 
terested can secure full information from 
the Association at 330 S. State St., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


“* THE ANNUAL observance of Univer- 

sal Bible Sunday will be held on Sun- 
day, December 8. The brochure, “For the 
Healing of the Nations” has been pre- 
pared for this observance by Dr. T. Z. 
Koo. Packets of material containing the 
brochure, a beautiful colored poster and 
other helpful and interesting material 
will be mailed by the American Bible 
Society to over 100,000 pastors early in 
November. Others wishing this material 
should write to the Society at Bible 
House, Park Avenue and 57th Street, 
New York City, or to one of the branch 
houses. 


Personal Notes 


c2 


Dr. Emory Ross, formerly Executive 

Secretary of the Africa Committee 
of the Foreign Missions Conference and 
General Secretary of the American Mis- 
sions to Lepers, was elected in September 
to the newly-created post of General Sec- 
retary of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America. In his new office 
Dr. Ross will head one of the largest mis- 
sion enterprises in the world. The For- 
eign Missions Conference represents over 
one hundred Protestant church boards of 
Canada and the United States. Through 
it the mission boards cooperate in various 
types of missionary work in eighty-one 
countries and dependencies. For more 
than twenty years Dr. Ross was an ac- 
tive missionary of the Disciples of Christ 
in Africa. 
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WHATS HAPPENING 


“ Davin W. Wirte, for the past ten 
years Director of Education for the 
Pittsburgh Baptist Association, began his 
new work on September 1 in a similar 
position with the Wisconsin Baptist Con- 
vention, with his office in Milwaukee. 


“ Dr. Matrcorm Dana, for twenty 

years director of the Town and 
Country Department of the National 
Congregational Extension Boards, died 
at his home in Waban, Massachusetts on 
August 17. His advocacy of the Larger 
Parish Plan made him nationally known. 
He gained the support of Mr. Rockefel- 
ler in setting up the cooperative plan 
whereby five New England seminaries 
train religious leaders for the rural 
church service fields, and was, until his 
recent retirement, director of research 
and service of this Interseminary Com- 
mission. 


“ Dr. Setpon B. Humpureey has been 

elected Executive Secretary of the 
New Haven Council of Churches. He 
succeeds Rev. William D. Powell who 
is now Executive Secretary of the Ram- 
sey County, Minnesota, Sunday School 
Association. 


“ GoopricH Gates, Associate Secre- 

tary of the Council of Churches of 
Greater Cincinnati, has recently been ap- 
pointed field secretary for the Chicago 
territory of the Board of Christian Edu- 


cation of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


“* SrvERAL changes have recently taken 

place in the staff of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Church of 
the Brethren. Mr. Avery Fleming is the 
new Director of Leadership Training, 
relieving Miss Shriver of this responsi- 
bility which she has held in addition to 
Children’s Work. Mr. Raymond R. Pet- 
ers is the Director of Young People’s 
Work, succeeding Rev. Leland S. Bru- 
baker who has been appointed to a new 
office, General Secretary of the Board of 
Missions. Two new Assistant Editors are 
the Misses Genevieve Crist and Inez 
Gochenour. 


State and County Council 
Happenings 
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“ Mr. A. T. ARNoLD, known every- 

where in Ohio as “Dad,” retired on 
September first as General Secretary of 
the Ohio Council of Religious Education. 
His extensive and varied career was writ- 
ten up in the Journal last January in 
“Finally—.” Mr. Arnold completed 


forty-three years of employed leadership 


in Christian education. The last twenty- 
three years were spent in Ohio. 

The Ohio Council of Churches and 
the Ohio Council of Religious Educa- 


tion, after extensive negotiations and pre- 
liminary plans, completed a merger in 
September, carrying on the work of the 
new agency under the Ohio Council of 
Churches and Christian Education. Mr. 
B. F. Lamb continues to serve the new 
agency as executive secretary. Mr. Arn- 
old retires from active service with a life 
pension being provided by the new agency 
and with the loyal good wishes of his 
host of friends in Ohio and many others 
throughout the country. 
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“% THE North Carolina Council of 
Churches, at its annual meeting, 
adopted the following resolution: 

“In view of the critical world situation 
which confronts us, with its accompani- 
ment of devastated homes, thwarted lives, 
and widespread fear, [the Council] hereby 
reafirms its dedication to the cause of 
world brotherhood, justice and peace. 

“Furthermore, in the name of the 
Prince of Peace, we would call upon all 
men of good will to join with us in this 
reaffirmation and to devote themselves to 
the relief of the suffering and the home- 
less, to the re-kindling of hope and faith, 
and to the re-creation of peace in a war- 
torn world. 

“We recommend that all Christian 
bodies set apart a suitable period in their 
respective annual meetings for the prayer- 
ful and thoughtful consideration of this 
urgent appeal.” 


Coming Events 


Meetings of Interest to Leaders in 
Christian Education 


NovEMBER 
Fall Conference of the Division of 


—9 

: Christian Education, Disciples of 
Christ. 

6 Annual Meeting, Department of Re- 
ligious Education, Reformed Church 
in America. 

9-15 American Education Week. 

10 International Goodwill Sunday and 
U.C.Y.M. Peace Observances. 

II-I2 Meeting General Board of Christian 
Education, Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ, Dayton, Ohio. 

II-19 Michigan Regional Institutes on 
“Character Education.” 

17-30 North Carolina Rural Institutes. 

DECEMBER 

I-9 Connecticut Christian Missions at 
Hartford, New Haven, and Bridge- 
port. 

3-5 Quarterly meetings of the National 
Council and Department of Chris- 
tian Education, Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

4-10 Methodist Conference on Christian 
Education in the Church, Nashville. 

5-11 Religious Education Annual Staff 
Meeting, Disciples of Christ. 

10-13 Biennial meeting, Federal Council of 
Churches, Atlantic City. 

17-19 International Council Conference on 


the United Advance in Christian Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh. 

19 Annual meeting, California Council 
of Churches, Los Angeles. 
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THE USE OF CANDLES IN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


The Use of 

GAMNDLES in 

ChristianEellowship 
Sie 


Po 


Material offered. 


By Dr. William H. Leach 


One of the interesting developments in Protestant Church Wor- 
ship has been in the recovery and extension of the use of Candles. 
Their use is becoming more general. : 1 ¢ 
use in the Home, in the Church Societies and in services of Worship. 
He gives specific Ideas for their use and explains their Symbolism. 


It is an intensely practical book because of the specific Program 


48 pages. 
Boxed nicely. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM COMPANY 


296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Editor, Church Management 


Dr. Leach discusses their 


ITlustrated. 
Attractively bound in heavy board. 
Price, $1.0 


A Child Is Born 
(Continued from page 23) 


the back of the church, where they remain 
and sing the remaining verse antiphonally 
with the choirs. The PAGEANT CHOIR and 
SPEAKING CHoRUS stand and are illumi- 
nated at the end of the first verse. It is 
suggested that the antiphonal singing of 
the third verse be as follows: 

Pageant Choir and Speaking Chorus 

“Yea, Lord we greet thee, born this 

happy morning, 


Characters in Pageant 
“Jesus, to thee be all glory giv’n; 


Pageant Choir and Speaking Chorus 


“Word of the Father, now in flesh 
appearing: 


Characters in Pageant 
“O come, let us adore him, 


Pageant Choir and Speaking Chorus 
“O come, let us adore him, 


Entire Group 


“O come, let us adore him, 


Christ, the Lord!” 


Scene VI—The Presentation 
in the Temple 


(While the lights are lowered the 
manger is removed and the altar is re- 
vealed. To the accompaniment of “The 
God of Abraham Praise’ or other appro- 
priate organ music Two PRIESTS enter 
from the back of the church with lighted 
tapers. They walk up the aisle, light the 
candles on the altar, bow before the altar 
in worship, and then take their places at 
either side of the altar where they remain 
throughout the following scene.) 
INTERPRETER: “And when the days of 

purification according to the law of 

Moses were accomplished, they brought 

him to Jerusalem to present him to the 

Lord. ... And behold there was a man 

in Jerusalem, whose name was Simeon. 

And the same man was just and devout 


THE PARAMOUNT CHRISTMAS BOOK No. 9 


The latest addition to the popular Paramount line, 
and one of the best. Contains a large group of bright, 
cheery recitations and exercises for the little ones in 
the Beginner and Primary classes. Also a wonderful 
gathering of all new recitations, readings, monologs, 
exercises, dialogs, pageants, pantomimes, playlets and 
songs, for all ages. The Paramount Christmas Book 
No. 9 will solve your every program problem and 
assure a most happy Christmas service. Price 25 cents 
per copy, 

Write to your supply house 


MEYER & BROTHER, 230 East_Ohio St., Chicago, Ill, 
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and it was revealed unto him by the 

Holy Ghost that he should not see 

death before he had seen the Lord’s 

Christ. And he came by the Spirit into 

the Temple.” 

(SIMEON enters during the foregoing, 
carrying the scroll of the prophets.) 
SIMEON: (reading from the scroll) “For 

unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son 

is given, and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder; and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 

Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 

the Prince of Peace.” 

(SIMEON places the scroll on the altar 
and bows in worship.) 

INTERPRETER: “And when the parents 
brought in the child Jesus, to do for 
him after the custom of the law, then 
took he him up in his arms, and blessed 
God.” : 

(Mary and JoszPpH enter. Mary is 
carrying the Child. Simeon approaches, 
gazes reverently at the Child, takes him 
in his arms, places a holy kiss upon his 
forehead, and returns him to his mother’s 
arms. He then faces the altar, raises his 
arms in adoration and chants or recites.) 
Simeon: (Chants) Nunc Dimittis (Luke 

2:29-32). Using any setting preferred. 

(At the conclusion of the chant the 
organ begins to play softly “Joy to the 
W orld.’ Mary moves with the Babe from 
right center to the center of the chancel 
where she stands between JOSEPH and 


SIMEON who has turned from the altar 


and is absorbed in watching the Babe. 

The chancel is flooded with light.) 

INTERPRETER: Let the people praise thee, 
O Christ. 


Full Speaking Chorus 
Let all the people praise thee. 
(ELIzABETH and ZACHARIAS enter and 
take places right center.) 


INTERPRETER: Let the shepherds praise 
thee, O Christ. 


Full Speaking Chorus 


Let all the Shepherds praise thee. 
(SHEPHERDS enter and take places at 
left.) 
INTERPRETER: Let the Wise Men praise 
thee, O Christ. 


Full Speaking Chorus 


Let all the Wise Men praise thee. 
(Wise MEN enter and take places at 
right.) 
INTERPRETER: Let the Angels praise thee, 
O Christ. 


Full Speaking Chorus 
Let all the Angels praise thee. 


/ 


(ANGELS enter from both sides and 
take places in rear if there is an elevation; 
otherwise at right and left.) 
SPEAKING CHoRUS (rising as 

music stops) 

(Flood light on CuHorvus) 


organ 


Light V oices 
“For unto us a Child is born. 


Dark V oices 


Unto us a Son is given. 


Full Chorus 


And the government shall be upon his 
sheulder; 


Light V oices 
And his name shall be called Wonder- 


ful, Counsellor 


Dark Voices 


The Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father. 


Full Chorus 


The—Prince—of—Peace.” 
INTERPRETER: Let all the people stand 

and sing. 

“Joy to the World” is sung by the 
PAGEANT CHorr, the SPEAKING CHORUS, 
the CHARACTERS, and the audience. 

(Flood light on PAGEANT CHOIR and 
SPEAKING CHORUS.) 

THE BENEDICTION by the Minister. 

(If there are no doors at side or back 
of chancel the CHARACTERS may form a 
recessional and exeunt during the last 
verse of “Joy to the World.’ Otherwise 
they should remain in position until after 
the benediction and then leave quietly 
through the doors at side or back of 
chancel.) . 


Production Notes 


THE SPEAKING CHORUS 


While the speaking chorus is not neces- 
sary for the presentation of this pageant, 
it is one of the most effective of the new 
elements in pageantry, and will add great- 
ly to the production. 

The speaking chorus should have a 
number of rehearsals by itself before it 
rehearses with the entire pageant cast. 

It will be necessary for the leader of 
the speaking chorus to direct the chorus 
the night of the production in order to be 
sure that it speaks in unison and with the 
proper tempo. Therefore, it would be 
better if the leader of the chorus were not 
the director of the entire pageant. 


SELECTING THE CAST 


Be sure to read the entire pageant 
carefully before selecting your cast. You 
will observe that the parts of Mary, 
ZACHARIAS, and SIMEON should be taken 
if possible by persons who can sing. 

In choosing your characters do not 
overlook the possibility of using a few 
older people in your pageant. In nearly 
every church there are older people who 
have real ability. If you have an older 
man who sings he may well take the part 
of ZACHARIAS or SIMEON. 
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CosTUMES 


INTERPRETER: The interpreter should 
wear a black choir robe or college gown. 

CHoIR AND cHoRUS: The pageant 
choir and the speaking chorus should wear 
simple uniform robes. If possible the two 
groups should wear different colors. 

The CHARACTERS in the pageant wear 
the long flowing robes of Bible times. The 
SHEPHERDS should wear very simple cos- 
tumes and the Wise MEN those rich as 
possible. The ANGELS may wear different 
pastel shades or they may all be dressed 
in white cheesecloth with long flowing 
sleeves. 


SETTING.AND PROPERTIES 


The setting should be kept simple. 
Evergreens or palms may be used effec- 
tively at the sides of the chancel, care 
being taken that they do not obstruct the 
view of the action from any angle. 

A reading stand with a light should be 
provided for the INTERPRETER. This is 
placed at the extreme right. The INTER- 
PRETER should be as unobtrusive as pos- 
sible. 

If the church does not have an altar, 
the improvised altar should be set up 
at the rear of the chancel and should 
be concealed by a dark screen. Where 
the chancel is deep enough the manger 
and stool for Mary may be placed in 
front of the altar screen and hidden by a 
second screen or curtain. Then the small 
table or prayer stand which is the only 
furniture for the first three scenes may 
be placed in front of the second screen. 

All properties should be taken on and 
off in an efficient but unhurried manner 
by two young men dressed in dark suits 
or in black gowns. Between the scenes 
the lights should be very dim but not 
entirely out. For smooth handling of prop- 
erties the property men should rehearse 
at least twice with the entire cast. 


Scene I. For this scene there is a table 
or prayer stand placed at the center of 
the playing space. On the table a vase of 
simple lines containing natural or arti- 
ficial lilies gives a point of interest. 


Scene II. The vase is removed at the 
end of Scene I and the writing tablet and 
stylus are placed upon the table. 


Scene IV. The table used in Scene III 
is removed. 

There are no properties for Scene IV 
_ except a red electric light bulb which was 
placed near the front of the chancel and 
somewhat to the right before the pageant 
began. The shepherds carry branches and 
sticks with them when they enter. They 
place the fuel over the red light globe and 
then turn on the light. 


Scene V. The materials used for the 
fire are taken away. 

The Manger Scene is revealed by the 
removing of a screen or by the drawing 
of a curtain. If this arrangement is not 
possible the manger and a low stool for 
Mary are brought in and put in place. 
The manger may be made of rough wood 
or of small bark-covered bits of timber. 
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THE JOYFUL MYSTERY 


is the world's most repeated story. For 
centuries it has found a new teller in 
each generation. Here is a new one 
with rare beauty and simplicity of 
prose which will place it high among 
those that have gone before. Every 
reader will be at once touched by its 
meditative atmosphere and reverent 
style. 


Sunday School teachers will be particularly interested in 
THE JOYFUL MYSTERY for the valuable source material for 
worship programs and lovely line drawings which illustrate 
both customs and costumes. Pastors will tind Christmas pro- 
gram and sermon material here in abundance. Beautitully 


- illustrated and bound, THE JOYFUL MYSTERY is the 1940 


Christmas book you will want to own and to give. $1.50 a 


copy, by William C. Skeath. 


Clip this coupon and send or take it to your nearest Book Store 


copies of THE JOYFUL MYSTERY. 


Please send me .... 


Published by the Westminster Press 


CHECK L] 


CHARGE [] 


The manger should be tall enough so 
that when it is filled with straw the 
mother can lean over it gracefully. 

The property man must check upon the 
“gifts” of the WIsE MEN. A jeweled box 
or a small wooden chest may be used to 
carry the “gold,” or the king may remove 
his gold crown and give it to the Babe. 
The frankincense should be burning in an 
incense burner or censor as it is brought 
up the aisle. Real frankincense rather 
than ordinary incense can often be bought 
at the ten cent stores at Christmas time. 
An ornamental vase may contain the 
myrrh. All the gifts should be held high 


as they are carried up the aisle. 


Scene VI. The manger and stool are 
removed and the altar is revealed by the 
taking away of a screen or it is brought 
in and put in place. If the altar can not 


be arranged and concealed before the 
pageant begins one of the priests may 
carry the seven-branched candlestick up 
the aisle and place it on the altar instead 
of having it placed by the property man. 
The other priest would follow with a 
lighted taper and proceed as directed in 
the script. Non-liturgical churches may 
frequently borrow altar fittings from their 
Lutheran or Episcopalian neighbors. 

The INTERPRETER must have a lighted 
reading stand or be provided with a flash 
light. 

If possible the SPEAKING CHorUsS and 
the PacGEANT CHoirR should be illumi- 
nated by flood lights. The flood to be 
turned upon the PAGEANT CHorrR when it 
sings between each scene, and upon the 
SPEAKING CHoRUS as indicated in the 
script. A stereopticon machine makes a 

(Continued on page 39) 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


Make your Christmas program more effective by using one of our easily staged pageants. 


Wise Men From the East: Rex Miller, music 
ny. Lyman R. Bayard. A beautiful, wor- 
shipful pageant, 35¢ 
The Christmas Voice: modern, unusual, dra- 
matic. astounding message over the 
radio and what came of it. 35¢ 
The Street of Hearts: Original, delightful 
fantasy for Junior age. 15¢ 
Joyful and Triumphant: charming, appeal- 
ing, dramatic, for Juniors. 25¢ 
The Gifts: by Elsie Binns, music by Lyman 
R. Bayard. Exquisite fantasy. Three chil- 
dren bring their simple gifts to Mary for 
the Child. 25¢ 
The Child of Prophecy: Fulfillment of 
prophecies of a Redeemer. 35¢ 


PAGEANT PUBLISHERS, Dept. C-l, 


Send 10 cents each for pageants you wish to examine. Return in 10 days or 
remit balance of price. Write for catalogue. 


Impressive dialogue; inspiring music; simple directions. 


The Heavenly Host: Bayard 50¢ 
When The Star Shone: Bayard 50¢ 
Bethlehem in Ourtown: Bayard 35¢ 
These famous Bayard pageants inspire with 
significant spiritual message. Deeply effec- 
tive, beautiful music. 

The Inn At Bethlehem: Effective and im- 
pressive but simply staged. 35¢ 
The Golden Flame: delightful play. A deter- 
mined resourceful old lady keeps the golden 
flame of her Christmas candle burning. 35¢ 
When Christmas Comes: A clever and charm- 
ing play, not difficult. 35¢ 
The Christmas Revolt: The Christmas toys 
stage a revolt. 15¢ 


1228 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Adventures of Chico (Nature film) (Producers) 
Extraordinary shots of bird and animal life, some 
thrilling, woven into simple, utterly charming 
story of little nature-loving Spanish boy exploring 
around his humble peasant home in Mexico. 
Largely a silent composite but boy does some en- 
gaging narrative in Spanish and English. Fine love- 
of-nature document. 


For A: Notable For Y and C: Excellent 


Argentine Nights (Ritz Brothers) (Universal) 
Loud, crude, senseless farce-riot of hectic action, 
crazy slapstick, maudlin dialog and much radio 
“acting.” Daffy promoters take vaudeville troupe 
to South America. Insane adventures with supposed 


bandits whose leader is the “hero.” Incessant 
laughs for Ritz addicts. 
For A: Hardly For Y: Novalue For C: No 


Blondie Has Servant Trouble (Penny Singleton, 
Arthur Lake) (Columbia) Usual inane tone to 
“Blondie” series mystery comedy. The Bumsteads, 
as favor to boss, occupy house which proves to be 
haunted. No originality to usual sliding panel epi- 
sodes and overdone eerie incidents. Perhaps divert- 
ing to the undiscriminating. 

For A: Inane For Y: Harmless but worthless 
For C: No ‘ 


Brigham Young (Dean Jagger, Vincent Price, 
Tyrone Power, Linda Darnell) (Fox) Powerful 
historical picture of the great Mormon movement, 
ruthless persecutions at Nauvoo, their flight and 
great ‘‘trek’”’ to Utah territory in 1847-48. Inti- 
mate picture of struggles, hardships and great 
faith, sometimes merely theatrical but often at- 
taining epic proportions in action and backgrounds. 
For A and Y: Good For C: Too mature 


Charlie Chan’s Murder Cruise (Toler, Marjorie 
Weaver) (Fox) Involved, but fairly entertaining 
murder mystery. Several killings accumulate in 
rapid succession among members of a “world 
cruise” before the imperturbable Chan apprehends 
the killer, with ‘Number Two” son alternately a 
help and a hindrance in his investigation. 

For A and Y: Fair of kind For C: No 


Coming Round the Mountain (Bob Burns, Una 
Merkel) (Para) Another film clogged with radio 
mediocrity, absurd plot, banal dialog, and amateur- 
ish acting. Successful hillbilly scion returns to home 
town, puts his mountain folk on the air and be- 
comes mayor, Feud-shooting and long, long 
whiskers are the comedy features! 

For A and Y: Stupid For C: No value 


Dance, Girl, Dance (Lucile Ball, Maureen O’- 
Hara, Louis Hayward) (RKO) Clever, elaborate 
exploitation of gay life ethics—rich philanderer, 
promiscuities, night clubs, strip tease, burlesque, 
success by sex, drunken marriage, casual divorce, 
offhand annulments’ and back to status quo! 
Studied mockery of art and decency throughout 
with heroine, classic danseuse, the butt and stooge 
of the fun. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: Unwholesome 
For C: No 


False Rapture (Otto Kruger, Mary Maguire) 
(British) Slow, stately, very continental study of 
devoted father and daughter. Once wealthy, he is 
now a perfect head-waiter (daughter unaware of 
it) in swanky, sophisticated Russian night club, 
where he finally saves daughter from elaborate 
seduction attempt. Faulty plot but notable acting. 
For A: Good of kind For Y¥: No For C: No 


Girl from God’s Country (Morris, Wyatt, Bick- 
ford) (Republic) Doctor hiding past under alias 
(unsympathetic roughneck supposedly 
U.S. brain surgeon) serves dirty, benighted Alaska 
heroically, but his crudity offends his pretty: nurse 
and audience. Gov't Agent comes, wild dog-team 
chase, snowblindness, shake hands, all’s well. 
Dreary stuff despite beautiful scenery. 

For A and Y: Mediocre For C: No interest 


Great Profile, The (John Barrymore) Barry- 


more’s burlesque of his life carried to absurd 
lengths. As aging, waning actor, he attempts come- 
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greatest . 


CURRENT FILM Estimates 


HE summaries and evaluations appear- 

ing on this page are those of the Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are 
not the judgment of an individual, but of 
a committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 
advertising pictures may be quite objec- 
tionable, while the content and effect of 
the film are desirable and wholesome, 
hence these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 


timate Service. 


back in serious drama which fails until his drunken 

clowning and ad libbing turn it into farcical suc- 

cess. Rowdy, raucous, frequently extremely dis- 

tasteful. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: Worthless 
For C: No 


He Stayed for Breakfast (Young, Douglas) 
(Fox) Sophisticated, sexy bedroom farce. Com- 
munist hero fleeing police for attempted killing of 
banker, is sheltered by latter’s estranged wife. 
Fails to convert her, succumbs instead to the ap- 
peal of wealth and sex. Quite funny here and 
there, but whole rather too labored for maximum 
appeal. 

For A: Good of kind For Y and C: No 

Hired Wife (R. Russell, Brian Aherne) (Uni- 
versal) Clever, charming secretary marries boss on 
comic lawyer’s (Benchley) advice in business emer- 
gency. Boss still woodenly pursues chorus girl 
(feeble role by Virginia Bruce) but regains sense 
for happy ending. Light, sophisticated farce, amus- 
ing, despite faults, thanks to Rosalind Russell's 
deft comedy work. 

For A: Good For Y: Probably good For C: No 


Love, Honor and Oh Baby! (Donald Woods) 
(Universal) Disappointed in love, hero hires mur- 
der syndicate to kill him so that sister can get 
insurance. Changes mind, however, when he falls 
in love again and tries to call deal off. Ridiculous 
hash of straight melodrama and absurd comedy 
situations. No sense in title. 

For A: Poor For Y: Worthless For C: No 


Mummy’s Hand (Dick Foran, Peggy Moran) 
(Universal) Ridiculous mixture of maudlin pseudo- 
science, gruesome thrills, feeble acting, and no 
story worth mention. Archeologist-hero (more like 
a prizefighter) digs in Egypt but religious vil- 
lainy and revived mummy ‘“‘Killer’’ nearly defeat 
his expedition. For the emotionally gullible only. 
For A and Y: Worthless For C: No 


Mystery Sea Raider (Carole Landis, Henry Wil- 
coxon) (Para) Mediocre adventure yarn. Nazi 
captain acquires American ship and crew by trick- 
ery and converts ship to sea raiders plundering the 
seas. Artificial and unconvincing situations and 
acting. Wholly ordinary and unoriginal. 
For A: Mediocre For Y: Worthless For C: No 

No Time for Comedy (J. Stewart, R. Russell) 
(Warner) Typical role for Stewart as awkward, 
“hick” genius who writes smash-hit comedy, mar- 
ries leading lady. But he meets siren who stirs him 
to try “drama.” Then a gay round of booze and 
marital mix-up till happy ending calls a halt. 
Deftly sophisticated stuff, cleverly played. 

Far A: Very good of kind For Y: Perhaps 
For C: No 


Pastor Hall (Nova Pilbeam, Sir Seymour Hicks) 
(British through U.A.) Grim, appalling, and pow- 
erful film. Pastor fired with zeal and faith pits 
himself against Nazism, is interned in a concen- 
tration camp, and escapes only to go to an heroic 
death for-his ideals. Cruelty and inhumanity of 
regime vividly presented. Acting superb. Techni- 
cally fine. i 
For A: Fine of kind For Y: Very mature 

For C: No 

Phantom Raiders (Walter Pidgeon, Jos. Schild- 
kraut) (MGM) Gang of ruthless racketeers who 
deliberately destroy heavily insured ships with 
radio-controlled time bombs, are run down by the 
master sleuth, Nick Carter. Lively, suspenseful, 
routine melodrama brightened by diverting humor, 


and a bit of romance. ; 
For A: Fair For Y : Hardly For C: No 


River’s End (Victor Jory, Dennis Morgan) 
(Warners) Mediocre adventure yarn of far north. 
Man unjustly condemned for murder escapes and 
is tracked and found by Mountie whose identity he 
assumes when Mountie dies. He returns to track 
down real murderer. Acting, situations, and dia- 
logue of serial movie caliber. a 

For A and Y: Mediocre and trite 
For C: No interest 


Sea Hawk (Errol Flynn, Claude Rains) (War- 
ners) Swashbuckling Elizabethian adventure ro- 
mance of pirates and privateers. Dashing, fearless 
young captain secretly undertakes daring expedition 
against Spain, is intercepted, but at last, in spec- 
tacular coup d’etat, foils the enemy and wins fair 
lady’s hand. Much dash and excitement. : 

For A and Y: Very good of kind 
For C: Very exciting 


Sporting Blood (R. Young, O'Sullivan, Gargan) 
(MGM) Another horserace story of much human 
appeal, about young Virginia aristocrat’s return 
home after 20 years to battle poverty and the 
scandal left by his father. Horse-raising and track- 
winnings sole basis for life and love. Clumsy plot, 
and some over-grim scenes. 

For A: Fair For Y: Perhaps For C: No 


Strike Up the Band (Rooney, Garland) (MGM) 
Another Rooney-Garland success in hilarious, hu- 


“man, rural comedy of ’teen age ambitions, amusing 


romance, and exuberant action. Thoroughly enter- 
taining despite overlong play within play, absurdly 
overdone finale, and over-inflated role for and by 
Mickey. Judy Garland notably good. 

For A: Fine of kind For Y and C: Good 


Tom Brown’s School Days (Jimmy Lydon, C, 
Hardwicke) (RKO) Faithful screening of classic 
picturing school life at Rugby in early 19th cen- 
tury. Hardwicke notable as renowned Dr. Arnold 
who introduced needed reforms, replacing rowdy- 
ism with honor system. Fine little hero endures 
cruel hazing and helps to convert students to good 
behavior. Authentic atmosphere, fine acting and 
direction. 


For A and Y: Very good For C: Too brutal 


Wagons Westward (Morris, Buck Jones) (Re- 
public) Typically wild and woolly west adventure 
thriller. Secret service agent masquerades as un- 
scrupulous twin brother bandit who has been im- 
prisoned and tries to trap accomplices. Hectic Hol- 
lywood heroics. 


For A and Y: Poor For C: No 


Westerner, The (Gary Cooper, Walter Brennan, 
Doris Davenport) (U.A.) Quality “Western” 
melodrama, notably acted, laid in frontier Texas 
when semi-historical “Judge Bean” (Brennan) was 
the lawless embodiment of “law” and also leader 
of “‘cattlemen” battling ‘“homesteaders,”” cham- 
pioned by hero (Cooper), over question of fences. 
Colorful conflict between tough, shrewd adversaries 
with famous Lily Langtry as deus ex machina. 
For A and Y: Fine of kind For C: Strong 
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Films for Church Use 


Evaluations by the Committee on Vis- 
ual Education of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education 


What a Missionary Does in Africa, 3 
reels, 35 mins. 16 mm. silent—$3.75. 

This film just released, is the best so 
far produced by the Africa Motion Pic- 
ture Project, the organization sponsored 
by a number of denominational boards of 
Foreign Missions. The picture not only 
portrays the broad scope of activities car- 
ried on by the churches in the mission 
field, but gives an intimate and sometimes 
humorous glimpse of the new missionary’s 
training and his experiences in the field. 

The film will serve a valuable purpose 
in “humanizing” the missionary, develop- 
ing an appreciation of the problems, tasks 
and achievements of the missionary, and 
in general will provide a good background 
for mission study programs. It is recom- 
mended for age groups from junior up, 
and for use in Sunday evening services 
as well as the mission study classes and 
young people’s groups. 

Ratinc: Content: Excellent; Technical 
quality: Excellent. 

Available from: 

Methodist Board of Foreign Missions, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

Northern Baptist Convention 

United Christian Missionary Society 
and probably soon from other denomina- 
tional mission boards 


The Chronicles Si America Photoplays 


This is a series of fifteen vivid pictures 
portraying with historical accuracy many 
striking events in the annals of the 
United States from the voyage of Colum- 
‘bus to the surrender of Lee at Appo- 
mattox. Professionally produced by the 
Yale University Press, with the assistance 
of distinguished historical scholars and 
motion picture technicians as well as 
professional actors. The series includes: 
Columbus; Jamestown; The Pilgrims; 
The Puritans; Peter Stuyvesant; The 
Gateway to the West; Wolfe and Mont- 
calm; The Eve of the Revolution; The 
Declaration of Independence; Yorktown; 
Vincennes; Daniel Boone; The Frontier 
Woman; Alexander Hamilton; Dixie. 
Reference Outlines for each of these pic- 
tures have been prepared by the Harmon 
Foundation (price 40 cents each.) They 
provide background material and sugges- 
tions for use of the films. Any of these 
films, particularly when used with its 
reference outline, would be applicable 
for church use, but the following have 
been found especially satisfactory, and 
are particularly suitable for this period 
of the year. 

The Pilgrims. 3 reels (45 min.) 16 mm. 
silent—$3.75* 

This is the well known story of the 
venture of the Pilgrims in the interest of 
religious freedom. The voyage, the May- 
flower Compact, the landing at Plymouth 
Rock, and other historical events are 


* Distributed by Yale University Press, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Show Religious Masterpieces 
in Brilliant Colors 


witH KODACHROMES 
FROM THE S.V.E. LIBRARY 


Now you can illustrate religious subjects with beautiful pictures in full 


color projected life-size for the entire congregation or Sunday School 


class to enjoy. Thousands of new educational Kodachrome slides, in- 


cluding reproductions of the world's great religious masterpieces have 


recently been added to the S.V.E. library of visual teaching material. 


Ask about projectors and slides today. 


EYE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Dept. IJRE, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 


vividly portrayed. Only such a picture as 

this can tell how these people suffered for 

their convictions. A great picture to show 

how life may be centered about religious 

motivation. For all ages. 

Ratinc: Content: Excellent; Technical 
quality: Good. 

The Puritans. 3 reels (45 min.) 16 
mm. silent—$3.75* 

This film gives the story of the early 
settlers who braved the unknown rigors 
of the New England wilderness to estab- 
lish a new home. The internal difficulties, 
as well as those in England increased the 
hardships of these people who exerted 
such a profound influence upon the later 
development of American religion and 
culture. The picture closes with the group 
kneeling in prayer and giving thanks for 
the preservation of their charter. Suitable 
for all ages. 

Ratinc: Content: Excellent; Technical 
quality: Good. 


The Son of Man 
(Continued from page 21) 


Let us pray: O Son of Man, forgive 
our sins of pride by which we think our- 
selves superior to other men. May we 
seek no privileged exemption from the 
common lot. And may we yield ourselves 
anew to thy labors of love that thy erring 
children might return to the Father’s 
heart. Amen. 

GerorcE M. Grsson? 


2From And Thou Shalt Call His Name by 
George M. Gibson. Published by the Commis- 
sion on Evangelism of the General Council of 
Congregational and Christian Churches, 1939. 
Used by permission. 


MOTION PICTURES 
(Talking and Silent) ~ 
FOR CHURCH USE 


SEND FOR BIG FREE CATALOGUE 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP. 
28 E. 8th St. 2402 W. 7th St. 
Chicago Los Angeles 


A Child Is Born 
(Continued from page 37) 


very satisfactory flood light. The light 
may be subdued by gelatine slides. 

If Scene V is the conclusion of the 
pageant and scene VI is omitted there 
should be as much light as possible on the 
group in the chancel after the wise men 
have made their entrance. 


Music 


The Christmas carols and chants used 
in this pageant will be found in most 
modern church hymnals. If there is any 
difficulty in locating any of the numbers 
suggested they will all be found in the 
new Methodist Hymnal published by the 
Methodist Publishing House, New York 
City, Nashville, Tennessee. $1.00. 

The lullaby “Lulay, Little Son” is 
found in Maunder’s Bethlehem published 
by Novello and may be secured from 
H. W. Gray Co., 159 E. 48th St., New 
York City, 75c. 


Bible Teaching Films 


An astonishingly effective medium to in- 
crease church and Sunday School attend- 
ance, and to bring new vision, enthusiasm 


and spiritual uplift, and souls to a saving 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


C. O. BAPTISTA FILMS 
325 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


SV WEW HYMNALS 
__ STIR ZEAL 


\\ Fresh, crisp hymnbooks stimu- 
\\ late spiritual expression and 

religious revival. Let ““Devo- 
tional Hymns” bringnew LIFE 
to your services. 

Sample on Request 
Serving Churches half a century en- 
ables us to help you select the best book for your 
Church.“‘Devotional Hymns’’—288 pp., lacquered 
cloth binding per 100 not prepaid, $40.00; bristol 
covers, $25.00. Other song books $10.00 per 100 up. 


@ For returnable samples write name and address in margin in- 
dicate type of book needed. Give Church and Denom, 


HOP PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
5775-R West Lake Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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POPULAR RELIGIOUS PICTURES 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


From Miniatures for 


icture study, to Special Enlargements in any 
size, in monotone or beautifully hand ar in oils, for Churches, 
Wall Decoration, Altar Pieces, etc. Suppl lied unframed— 
or appropriately framed complete ready for hanging. 


Write Us About Your Requirements 


— 


‘The Presence by A. Borthwick 


Available in Collotype, printed in colors: 
F125—printed part 15x23—-$9.00 unframed—from $15.00 framed 
in addition to four sizes of photogravure, sepia or hand colored, 
including the following subjects: 

Peace, and a Little Child Shall Lead Them 

If Thou Hadst Known, Oh Jerusalem 

Vision of the Cross 

The Omnipresent. 

Some other well known subjects in our collection consist of: 
“Diana or Christ” “Our Lord” or “St. Veronica’s Hand- 

“ ing Hands” kerchief”’ 

Raney the World” “Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane” 

“Chri d Fish ey and many others by Hofmann 

pe pt “Suffer Little Children,” “The Good 
Infant Samuel Shepherd” and others by Plockhorst 


Send for Illustrated Folders Free 


© THE HOUSE OF ART 


33 West 34th Street 


New York 


Are Weekday Church Schools the Solution? 
(Continued from page 11) 


philosophies. We are in danger of having teaching about a 
social order in which there are no social issues. “The same 
has happened in regard to religion. 

Leaders in the church school should join with public 
educators in developing a community sentiment which will 
enable public educators to introduce religion at the places 
it integrally belongs. For example, a class in social science 
studying the community must have the chance to study the 
church as well as the other institutions of society. A teacher 
of history must not be so filled with fear of arousing con- 
troversy that he cannot deal honestly and thoroughly with 
the manifestations of religion and of the church in history. 
A teacher of literature must not be kept from interpreting 
the religious experiences which are given expression in great 
poetry and great prose. Public educators must have the 
chance to deal with religion and the church as with other 
aspects of life. Nor does the church need to fear lest by this 
approach children will get wrong ideas of religion and of 
the church. Even though we say that religion has been 
eliminated from the school, in fact it has not. By the very 
compulsion upon teachers to avoid religion, children are 
being trained in negative attitudes toward it in any form. 
Far better that they get some ‘wrong interpretations but 
were made to think about religion than that it should be 
avoided altogether. Once the questions are raised, they can 
still further be discussed in home and church. 

Weekday religious education will be more easy of ac- 
complishment than the plan outlined. But it will not solve 
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the problem. It can be solved only by bringing the teaching 
of religion actually back into the school and by building up 
a life for children in church and home which is educationally 
sound and definitely Christian. 


Let’s Teach Religion in the Public Schools 
(Continued from page 12) 


But the schools can go a step further and teach that, ac- 
cording to the best knowledge we have, this universal reality 
sustains a relationship to us and that we live our lives most 
effectively when we respond to that relationship by the best 
adjustment possible for us to the universe as a whole. For 
most of us that reality will be defined in terms of a person, 
one whose purpose is expressed through an interest in us 
and in our race, a purpose in which we can share. 

This means that-we will have an interest in our fellow 
man, treat him with justice, tell him the truth, deal with 
him honestly, help him in difficulty, and love him as we love 
ourselves. These steps diligently taught will lead the child- 
hood of the nation to the understanding of our relationship 
to each other and will give us a firm foundation on which 
to rest. ; 

If religion in this sense is to be taught, how can it be 
done? 

The public schools can teach religion through many of 
the regular subjects of the curriculum. Nowhere can the 
ideas and ideals of God and religion be more pronounced 
than in the teaching of science. Its exactness, its wonderful 
procedure, its marvelous secrets reveal God. A brief in- 
terpretation of the cause of all things will help to answer 
the inevitable question—whence? Again, in the great field 
of literature, especially of poetry, where the human soul 
has risen to sublime heights, we have an opportunity to give 
the religious background. With the quotations from the 
Bible appearing so frequently in much classical literature, 
the opportunity for such interpretation occurs constantly. 
History, mathematics, the social sciences, and other sub- 
jects afford a similar opportunity. In such teaching teachers 
will not, of course, be expected to go counter to their own 
convictions, nor should religious tests be set up for employ- 
ment. Teachers not holding religious convictions could be 
expected to state a religious interpretation as the views 
which certain others sincerely hold, and to do so with the 
some tolerance that the true teacher manifests toward differ- 
ing opinions in any field. I should have no objection to the 
public schools teaching the religions of many lands, of many 
faiths, so long as they ran back to these two cherished and 
essential doctrines—belief in God, and the faith that would 
help us to understand our relations to our fellow man. 

Also, in regular courses offered in the junior and senior 
high school in Old Testament and New Testament religion 
we can receive a basis for religious instruction and under- 
standing that will help the youth of the nation to weather 
the storms of difficulty in front of them. 

Further, in’a homogeneous community, where nearly 
all the people share largely the same religious background, 
with the approval of the school board and with full liberty 
for minorities, specific items of religion may be taught 
through the public schools in more detail than is outlined 
above. This can be done without violating the conscience of 
a people. 

In these ways I believe that the common elements of 
religion can be taught through the public schools. 
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Another Milestone 
(Continued from page 17) 


undecided—24 ; and to the question, “If you are opposed to 
the Burke-Wadsworth Bill, would you favor a modified 
selective service bill?” the vote was No—118, Yes—73, 
undecided—44, or almost evenly divided between the group 
who voted No and the other two groups. 

Each Conference had a period for Bible study. In some 
places this followed the Amsterdam pattern and small 
groups met to do intensive work. At other Conferences 
Bible lectures were given. Commission topics for the Con- 
ferences were chosen last spring by regional committees. In 
every Conference there were commissions on World Broth- 
erhood and the, Economic Order. The two Pacific Coast 
Conferences developed plans for meeting their distinctive 
racial problem while the Central Conference struggled with 
the relationship of youth and a young people’s group to citi- 
zenship and government. Personal Religious Living was 
emphasized in all six Conferences and in four was the topic 
of a separate commission. Every Conference. discussed the 
problems related to the formation and development of state, 
city, and county youth councils and reports already indi- 
cate increased activity in this field. Each commission drew 
up a final report which was presented and passed by the 
Conference as a whole. The delegates, armed with these 
specific and detailed suggestions, returned home anxious to 
“make the Movement move” in their own community. The 
morale of the whole United Christian Youth Movement 
has been strengthened. 

Many summer conferences are condemned because the 
delegates do not carry out what they have learned in their 
local church or interdenominational youth council. Cer- 
tainly this criticism should not be leveled at the Regional 
Planning Conference because the members were definitely 
equipped with plans for such groups. Whether or not they 
carry out these plans will be largely an individual matter 
and quite dependent upon the support and encouragement 
they receive back home. Similar Regional Planning Confer- 
ences are contemplated for next year. Quotas have been 
distributed in order to insure a representative group. Final 
judgment upon the validity of this summer conference idea 
can be made only after the accumulated experience of sev- 
eral years. At the present time this program seems to be a 
significant step forward for the Youth Movement—youth 
planning a youth program for the young people of their own 
region. 

The Committee on the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment is now looking forward to a national meeting of the 
Christian Youth Council of North America at Estes Park 
next June. This meeting will be in addition to the Regional 
Planning Conferences, will be national in scope and will 
try to bring together approximately 400 young people from 
the agencies cooperating in the Movement. Each denomina- 
tion or interdenominational group participating in the 
United Christian Youth Movement has received a quota. 
If the readers of the Journal are interested in sending dele- 
gates to this Council meeting they should write immediately 
to their agency headquarters. Further information will be 
given in the Journal later. 

The United Christian Youth Movement has been moy- 
ing definitely since its inception. This summer, however, has 
marked an acceleration and a rediscovery of its ideals. An- 
other milestone has been passed and all eyes are now to the 
future. 
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Vote 


Your Principles 


SAMPLE BALLOT 


OLD AGE SECURITY xX 


DEPENDENT OLD AGE 


FAMILY PROTECTION 


VOTE FOR TWO 


DESTITUTE DEPENDENTS 


You are casting your ballot every day by the 


decisions you make 


DECIDE NOW 
to let the Ministers Life and Casualty Union 


show you how to protect your family and pro- 


vide your own old age security. 


No Obligation No Agent 


MINISTERS LIFE AND CASUALTY UNION 


100 R West Franklin, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Without obligation tell me how to Provide Retirement Income 


and protect my family in event of my death 


Address 


Birthdate 


Can Religious Education Be Christian? 
By Harrison S. Elliott. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1940. 338 p. $2.50. 

Is there an essential and basic conflict 
between the educational point of view 
and method in the work of the church 
and the traditional program elements 
such as preaching, worship, evangelism, 
and Bible teaching? Or are the contro- 
versies superficial, or mere matters of 
emphasis, or of professional jealousy? Is 
religious education merely a streamlined 
method of transmitting authoritative 
doctrines and practices, or is it a fresh 
and creative approach to the interpreta- 
tion of religion itself? 

These questions are thrust into the 
focus of attention today because of the 
“neo-orthodoxy” trend in certain circles 
of American religious thinking, reflecting 
the influence of European, especially Bar- 
thian theology. Dr. Elliott’s analysis 
reveals conflicts of a basic character 
which have the most important bearing 
upon the church’s program, policies, and 
methods. The conflict is deeper, however, 
than merely one as to method in the 
church’s work. The educational point of 
view and procedure are inseparably re- 
lated to basic religious concepts: the na- 
ture and use of the Bible; the relation 
between human knowledge and revela- 
tion; human nature, sin, guilt and re- 
demption; the nature of God and his 
attitude toward and relationships with 
man; the “human predicament” of con- 
flict, exploitation and frustration; the 
whole problem and possibility of personal 
character and social progress. With re- 
spect to such basic religious concepts, the 
religious educator proceeds upon the 
basis of one set of assumptions, the “neo- 
orthodox” theologian upon the basis of 
very different ones. 

These sets of concepts and assumptions 
are examined by Dr. Elliott in the light 
of Christian history and experience, of 
the testimony of contemporary leaders in 
both schools of thought, and of the scien- 
tific study of human nature and social 
processes. This examination reveals 
strong support for the educational point 
of view and concepts. 

Religious education can be truly Chris- 
tian by being at the same time truly 
educational. Frequent citations from 
Christian Education Today, a recent In- 
ternational Council statement of basic 
philosophy and policy, are made as inter- 
pretations of what this means. On the 
other hand, the proposal of leading ex- 
ponents of ‘“neo-orthodoxy” that  re- 
ligious education subordinate itself as the 
“hand maid” of authoritatively trans- 
mitted doctrines impairs both its educa- 
tional and its Christian quality. For a 
“true educational process is denied as 
soon as education is made the servant of 
any dogmatism, whether in religion or 
in any other area. The freedom of indi- 
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NEW BOOKS 


viduals and of groups to search for and 
find their own meaningful interpretations 
of life and destiny is important in_re- 
ligious education which is Christian. This 
liberty is in line with the spirit of the 
New Testament. It was a cardinal prin- 
ciple of the Reformation. It is true to the 
scientific spirit and method. It is that 
which gives Christian experience its vi- 
tality.” 
H.C. M. 


Christian Symbols in a World Com- 
munity. By Daniel Johnson Fleming. 
New York, Friendship, 1940. 150 p. 
$2.00. . 

This book has more than 200 illustra- 
tions showing how art forms native to 
the peoples of Asia and Africa have been 
adapted to the uses of Christian sym- 
bolism. Dr. Fleming has given full in- 
terpretations of the problems involved in 
the use of indigenous arts. After a study 
of this book one is conscious of a Church 
Universal to which the younger churches, 
out of the texture of their experiences, 
have already given meaningful art forms. 

It would be useful in classes in Chris- 
tian art and would inspire creative work 
on the part of American Christians. It 
is invaluable for all those who have re- 
sponsibility for the architecture and 
decoration of churches or chapels. The 
book is beautifully designed and printed, 
and sells at a low price only because of 
a generous subsidy from a friend of the 
younger churches. This and the other 
two books in the same series, Heritage 
of Beauty and Each with His Own 
Brush, should be in every church library. 

L. W. 


Religion Yesterday and Today. By. 


Henry Sloane Coffin. Nashville, Cokes- 
bury, 1940. 183 p. $1.75. 

Dr. Coffin’s recent Emory lectures deal 
with the factors influencing religious 
thinking during the last half century. 
Clarity of statement makes this appraisal 
valuable. It deals with the problem of 
religion in adjustment to evolutionary 
science stressing the need for a God 
“above and other than the cosmic forces.” 
Naturalistic humanism produced such an 
over-confidence in human nature and 
man’s power to save himself that a re- 
assertion of the transcendence of God 
has taken place. The conflict over Bibli- 
cal criticism resulting in a fresh appre- 
ciation of the Scriptures, the emphasis 
on religious experience, the rise of the 
social conscience in the church, and pres- 
ent-day emphasis on the church as a uni- 
versal fellowship, constitute an interest- 
ing commentary on today’s religious prob- 
lems. 

JicBo Re 


The Evening Altar. By Carl Wallace 
Petty. Nashville, Cokesbury, 1940. 187 p. 
$1.00. 


Anyone who has not already become 
acquainted with the fine spiritual in- 
sights. of Carl Wallace Petty will find 
this book helpful as a guide for either 
personal or group worship. The author 
writes from a wide background of knowl- 
edge and experience upon sixteen subjects 
of vital interest to Christian young peo- 
ple and adults everywhere, discussing 
such subjects as courage, hope, faith, 
loyalty, temptation, happiness, and 
dreamers in the light of Christian living. 
Each sermon is followed by a prayer for 


‘personal enrichment and guidance which 


sums up the thoughts of the chapter. 
Yorke 


Heroes of the Bible. By Olive B. Mil- 
ler. Chicago, John A. Dickson Publishing 
Co., 1940. 542 p. $3.95. 

A series of well-written narratives 
which bring together the biblical ma- 
terial around the great characters from 
Abraham to Paul. Twenty-six charac- 
ters are chosen, and through the presen- 
tation of their deeds and words, almost 
all the narrative material in the Bible 
is included together with bits of poetry 
and portions of prophesy. The narratives 
follow the biblical account, using fre- 
quently biblical language. For a survey 
of the biblical record, this book will pro- 
vide for older children and. boys and 
girls an interesting and useful addition to 
their library. The type is good, the for- 
mat attractive. There are numerous il- 
lustrations, both in full-page color and 
in border line drawings. 

M. A. J- 


Livingstone the Liberator. By James I. 
Macnair. London and Glasgow, Collins 
Clear-Type Press, 1940. 382 p. 75 cents. 

A concisely written but fairly complete 
biography of David Livingstone, written 
in honor of the centenary of his depar- 
ture for Africa. New matter, recently 
come to light, is included. It is written 
objectively but with deep appreciation 
for the work and character of the great 
missionary. Profusely illustrated, espe- 
cially with reproductions of the beautiful 
tableaux in the Blantyre Memorial. Ex- 
cellent both for general reading and as a 
reference source for teachers and writers. 

L. W. 


Principles of Teaching for Christian 
Teachers. By C. B. Eavey. Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Zondervan Publishing House, 
1940. 346 p. $2.75. 

This book by the professor of educa- 
tion and psychology at Wheaton College 
is a fairly successful attempt to combine 
scientific method in education with an 
evangelical emphasis. Most educators 
will endorse the greater part of its treat- 
ment of method and the learning process, 
and the very conservative theology will 
please those for whom the book is in- 
tended. Whether the implications of the 
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YOU Will Want 
Them 


LETTERS 
TO BABIES 
AND THEIR 

PARENTS 


By Jessie Eleanor Moore 


In Happy Recognition 
of the Baby’s Birth, First, 
Second and Third Birthdays 


This series is issued in yearly sets of 
two letters each; one letter for the child 
with greetings from the church, the 
other letter to the parents with friendly 
comments and counselling on the first 
religious training of children. 


Set A. Congratulatory Letters at Birth 
Set B. First-Year Birthday Letters 
Set C. Second-Year Birthday Letters 
Set D. Third-Y ear Birthday Letters 


These letters reflect the best princi- 
ples of child study and training from a 
religious point of view. Printed in two 
colored ink on pastel stock with ex- 
quisite line drawings. 


Sold in Individual Yearly Sets 
which cannot be broken 
Each Yearly Set of Two Letters 
with Matching Envelope 
7 cents 
75 cents a dozen in any 
assortment of yearly sets desired 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St. 19 S. LaSalle St. 
Boston, Massachusetts Chicago, Illinois 


principles are compatible with the the- 
ology is another question. The book is 
commended to those who wish a firm 


~stand on the side of orthodoxy. It is suit- 


able as a text for Bible institutes and 
seminaries, but too long and too expen- 
sive for use in the average teacher train- 
ing’ class. 

Heys: 


What the High Schools Ought to Teach. 
Prepared for the American Youth Com- 
mission and Other Cooperating Organi- 
zations. Washington, D.C., American 
Council on Education, 1940. 36 p. 25 
cents. 

A searching and--constructive state- 
ment by a group of ten prominent edu- 
cators. The high school of today fails 
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miserably in guiding youth to meet the 
problems that will confront them after 
their scholastic training. Major reforms 
are needed in reading, work experiences, 
the social studies, personal problems, as 
well as in the conventional subjects. A 
final section deals with the necessary 
leadership in the work of reorganization, 
including the work of school officials as 
well as the responsibilities of the average 
citizen. 


War Propaganda and the United States. 
By Harold Lavine and James Wechsler. 
Special edition for the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1940. 363 p. $2.75. 

For the first time, probably, in history 
there has been a book published prior to 
war showing what propagandists are do- 
ing to influence the United States. It is 
well documented and any students of the 
war question should consider this neces- 
sary reading. 


Group Education for a Democracy. By 
William H. Kilpatrick. New York, As- 
sociation, 1940. 219 p. $2.00. 

A selection, and in some instances a 
revision, and reprinting of some of Dr. 
Kilpatrick’s earlier articles, not easily 
available, as basic discussions on educa- 
tion for democracy through group re- 
sponsibilities and participation. The pa- 
pers are grouped under “The Demands 
of the Social Situation Today,” “Life 
and Learning,” and “Toward a Philoso- 
phy of Education.” 


Books Received 


Atonc Lire’s Patnuway, by Earl Knebel 
Fortuny. $1.00. Short essays in the nature of 
exhortations on some of life’s everyday problems. 

* Tue Broce or Caravans, by Frances Jen- 
kins Olcott. Wilde. $2.00. 

*Can CurisTIANITY Save CIvILIzATION? by 
Walter Marshall Horton. Harper. $2.00. 

*CaTHOLIC PrincipLes or Poxitics, by John 
A. Ryan and Francis J. Boland. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 

*From Ecypt to THE Gorpen Horn, by 
George Sergeant. Revell. $3.00. 

*THe Fun Encycropepia, by E. O. Harbin. 
Cokesbury. $2.75. 

Tue Gist or THE Lesson, by R. A. Torrey. 
Revell. 35 cents. 

Tue Gtortous Kincpom or THE FATHER 
ForEetorp, by Virgie V. Vail. Baha’i Publish- 
ing Committee. $1.50. 

*Harrer’s Toricat Concorpance, compiled 
by Charles R. Joy. Harper. $3.95. 

jHerors or tHE Brsre, by Olive Beaupre 
Miller. Dickson. $3.95. 

How to Maxe Goop 1n Co.tecsg, by Ran- 


* To be reviewed. 
7 Reviewed in this issue. 
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Accountants 


Auditors for the International 
Council of Religious Education 


JONATHAN COOK & COMPANY 
~ TN. La Salle St. 60 Broad St. 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Worshiya 
Progcams in 


the ‘Fine Qxts 


By ALICE ILLUSTRATED 
A. BAYS e $2 e 


37 Complete Worship Services centering 
in works of art—paintings, sculpture, 
hymns—specially planned to fit the in- 
terests and needs of young people. 


Part One—PAINTINGS. The Naza- 
rene. Christ with Mary and Martha. The 
Friend of the Humble. Death the Victor. 
Christ in Gethsemane. For He Had Great 
Possessions. Sir Galahad. The Magdalene. 
The Lost Sheep. The Hope of the World. 
The Healer. The Presence. The Light of the 
World. 


Part Two—SCULPTURE. The Hand 
of God. Moses. Francis Asbury. Margaret 
of New Orleans. Abraham Lincoln, The 
Pioneer Mother. The Scout. Christ of the 
Andes. 


Part Three—HYMNS. O Love That 
Wilt Not Let Me Go. Dear Lord and Father 
of Mankind. O God, Our Help in Ages 
Past. Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life. All Creatures of Our God and King. 
In Christ There Is No East or West. O 
Young and Fearless Prophet. Lift Every 
Voice and Sing. Rise Up, O Men of God. 
God of Grace and God of Glory. Silent 
Night. America the Beautiful. Christ the 
Lord Is Risen Today. Marching with the 
Heroes. I Would Be True. This Is My Fath- 
er’s World. 


@ The appropriate calls to worship, prel- 
udes and. hymn selections, prayers, respon- 
sive readings, and the interpretations will 
vitalize the experience of worship for any 
young people’s group. 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


At Your Own Bookstore! 


dall B. Hamrick. Association. $2.50. A guide 
for a successful college career with practical sug- 
gestions on a great variety of subjects from 
clothes, etiquette and recreation to budgeting time, 
financial aids and, not the least, how to study. 

*Imacre oF Lire, by John O. Beaty. Nelson 
& Sons. $2.00. 

+ LivincsTone THE LiseRaTor, by James I. 
Macnair. Collins Clear-Type Press. 75 cents. 

Tue Meptevar Papacy in Action, by Mar- 
shall W. Baldwin. Macmillan. $1.00. 

Nor Atone, by Joseph R. Sizoo. Macmillan. 
$1.25. Short messages by a renowned preacher 
for a time of war, confusion, and chaos. 

*A Snort History oF CurisTIANITy, by 
Archibald G. Baker. University of Chicago 
Press. $2.00. 

*Tur Socira, Function or Reticion, by E. 
O. James. Cokesbury. $2.50. 

+ Wuatr tHE HicH ScuHoors OvcutT To 
Teacu. Prepared for the American Youth Com- 
mission and other Cooperating Organizations. 
Washington, D.C., American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1940. 36 p. 25 cents. 
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The Journal this Month 


A story is told of a young Polish girl 
in a New York school who was asked to 
write the difference between an edu- 
cated man and an intelligent man. She 
summed it up thus: “An educated man 
gets his thinks from some one else; an 
intelligent man works his own thinks.” 

The writers of the special articles for 
this issue are both educated and intelli- 
gent. They have “worked their own 
thinks” in discussing the problems in- 
volved in the relationship of public edu- 
cation to religious education and as a 
consequence have given us as thought- 
provoking a series of articles as we have 
presented in a long time. 

Don’t be so impressed with the gen- 
eral articles as to overlook the Christ- 
mas pageant, “A Child is Born.” It can 
be tailored to fit your own situation and 
will give a good piece of work for that 
verse speaking choir you started in Sep- 
tember. 

There is also an interesting article on 
museums which may give you some new 
ideas. And Mr. Gould’s description of 
summer regional conferences of the 
United Christian Youth Movement is of 
unusual interest just now. 

This year we have presented in the 


Percy R. Hay- 
WARD came to the 
staff of the Interna- 
tional Council in 
1924 as Director of 
Young People’s 
Work, directed the 
youth program in- 
cluding summer 
camps, and helped to 
establish the United 
Christian Youth 
Movement, remain- 
ing as youth director until 1938. For thir- 
teen years he has been writing in “This 
Business of Living,’ a question and 
answer department syndicated in Sunday 
school young people’s papers every week. 
His books, The Dream Power of Youth 
and The Home and Christian Living (the 
latter written with his wife) are perhaps 
the best known of his nine published books. 
His poetic meditations, such as those ap- 
pearing regularly on the editorial page of 
the Journal, are well known. To many 
readers of the Journal, however, Dr. Hay- 
ward is best known as its editor, an 
office he has held since 1931, first as 
chairman of the Editorial Board and 
since 1937 also with the title of editor. 
He guides its destiny, writes nearly all 
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“candid close-ups” below, members of the 
Editorial Board when it is their turn to 
prepare the Meditations on page 5. This 
time the victim has to be “ye editor, 
Brother Hayward,” himself. 

There will be two more “special num- 
bers” this year—one in February on the 
Bible, and one in May on the Christian 
family. A number of extra copies of the 
present number have been printed for 
use by committees and classes. Special 
prices are offered for quantity purchase— 
eleven copies for $1.25; twenty-five copies 
for $2.50. 


The Cover Picture 


THE FAMILIAR FIGURE of Horace Mann 
on the cover epitomizes the problem dis- 
cussed in this special number of the Jour- 
nal. When he became the first secretary of 
the Board of Education for the state of 
Massachusetts, in 1837, the public schools 
were in a deplorable state. Those fami- 
lies that could afford it sent their children 
to private schools, and one-third of the 
children of the state were without any 
educational training. The common schools 
lasted only two or three months a year 
and the teachers were ill-trained and ill- 
paid. Through Mr. Mann’s lectures, his 
Annual Reports, and other writings, pub- 
lic school education was transformed both 


in Massachusetts and throughout the 
country. It was been flourishing ever since. 

However, Horace Mann saw that sec- 
tarian teaching, such as was carried on 
in what public schools there were, must 
be eliminated if the school were to win 
popular support. He successfully resisted 
the attacks of angry churchmen who 
claimed that he was creating a godless 
system. It is now generally recognized 
that the public schools can not teach sec- 
tarian doctrines and remain public, but 
the churches still face the problem of how 
to make religion an integral part of edu- 
cation. 


Brevities 


Amonc the winners of the Newberry 
Medal, given to writers of outstanding 
books for children for the last 19 years, 
six winners have been also regular writers 
for children’s story papers of the churches. 
... In the first 30 years of this century 
the life expectancy in the United States 
increased for males from 48.23 to 59.06 
years and for females from 51.08 to 62.65. 
. .. In the summer of 1939 two tons of 
Bibles were shipped to Chungking, west- 
ern Chinese capital, from Indo-China in 
trucks, making the 1,100 miles in ten days. 
... In 1819 Lord Grey said “everything 
is tending to a convulsion.” 


Perey R. Haywarp 


its editorials, takes the -raps directed 


toward it, and shares the praise. He has . 


also been Director of Program Develop- 
ment since 1931. 

Dr. Hayward was born on a farm in 
New Brunswick, Canada in 1884. He at- 
tended a one-room school. His education 
was lacking in the subjects taught the 
last part of the day as throughout the 
winter he had to leave at the time of the 
afternoon recess to go home and look 
after the livestock. Friends and secre- 
taries say that penmanship must have 
been scheduled for that period. He spent 
two winters working in the lumber woods 
with a crew of tough lumberjacks. How- 
ever, he was a moral lad who, at the ten- 
der age of nine, had written to an elderly 
and pious lady leaving the country for the 
wicked city: “Do not lie. nor steel. nor 
cheat. nor sware. nor use tobaco. nor 
touch any liquor of any kind only serve the 
Lord.” 

After graduating from Normal School 
he taught for two years and took a sum- 
mer pastorate. He graduated from the 
University of New Brunswick, married, 
and came to the United States for further 
study. One summer pastorate while in 
college was fifty-eight miles long, with 
eleven preaching stations, and he covered 


it on a bicycle once in three weeks. He 
received the B.D. from Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Ph.D from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1918, ma- 
joring in sociology. He went back to 
Canada to be a pastor for four years, 
Associate Secretary of Boys’ Work for 
the Y.M.C.A. for another four-year 
period, and then General Secretary of 
the Religious Education Council of Can- 
ada from 1922-1924. He is a Baptist. 

Writing remains a hobby as well as an 
occupation for Dr. Hayward. His early 
predilection for literary work was shown 
by an exciting novel of adventure written 
at the age of thirteen on huge sheets of 
brown wrapping paper. He paid for the 
piano and met other family expenses with 
money earned from more easily published 
works. Mrs. Hayward is well known for 
her writing, too, and they have collabo- 
rated on three books. They live in Hins- 
dale, out west of Chicago, with the dog 
Reggie to keep them company when the 
two girls are gone. Gardening supplies 
recreation in summer and chess in win- 
ter. Last summer, when tennis lamed his 
right arm he played with his left, so that 
now he claims to be the most versatile 
player in the Council, since he can miss a 
hot shot with either hand. 
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For Carefully Graded Religious Instruction 
In Your Young People's Departments 
Use the Intermediate and Senior Lessons 
of the 
CHURCH SCHOOL CLOSELY GRADED COURSES 


WHATIS(N THE BIBLE? 


The Intermediate Courses—ages 12, 13, |4—seek to: 


Aid 12-year-old boys and girls to find help for practical situations in the ex- 
amples and principles of the Bible; To develop in 13-year-old boys and girls 
an intelligent and devoted relation to Jesus; Open to 14-year-old boys and 
girls the varied contents of the Bible and by using it to give them practice 
in understanding and enjoying its message. 


The Senior Courses—ages |5 through | 7—seek to: 


Lead young people in the Christian solution of personal and social problems, 
so as to fit them for efficient lives of Christian service. 


Christian Leaders 


STUDENT'S TExTBooK 


Write for FREE Specimen Lessons and "How to Use" the 
Intermediate and Senior Courses. 
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NASHVILLE CHICAGO CINCINNATI NEW YORK 

BALTIMORE DALLAS KANSAS CITY RICHMOND 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


HELPFUL BOOKS IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND WORK 


A Psychiatrist and a 
Pastor Discuss Your Problems 


Faith Is the Answer 


By SMILEY BLANTON and NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 
In this unusual book, collaborated in by a distinguished psychiatrist of New York 
City and the pastor of a Fifth Avenue church in the same city, each makes his own 
contribution. The book is replete with illustrations drawn from the actual experience 
of both authors. The thesis is that faith properly employed has the power to solve 
our perplexing personal problems. $2 


A Voice in the Wilderness By ROY L. SMITH 


The new editor of the official press of united Methodism presents a spiritual and 
psychological study of John the Baptist against the deplorable economic, political, 


Jesus Christ the Same 
By JAMES MOFFATT 


These SHAFFER LecTuRES for 1940, de- 
livered in the Divinity School of Yale 
University by a noted*professor of church 
history, provide critical and _ historical 
studies in the significance of Jesus as 
vital to shistorical Christianity from the 
first. They deal with the reality of his 
divine humanity and the identity of his 
personality; the unity of his person and 
the continuity of his Spirit; and the un- 


and spiritual conditions of his and Jesus’ day. Dr. Smith reveals social and economic 
forces of that time frequently ignored by the conventional writers of New Testament 


history. 


The Voice of Books 
By J. V. MOLDENHAWER 


The pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, presents a series 
of spirit-enriching essays, rich in illustra- 
tions from literature old and new. 


Some of the Chapters: PoETRY AND 
Lire; SHAKESPEARE’S CREED; THE LIN- 
COLN OF THE SECOND INAUGURAL; SOME 
LetTers OF JOHN KEATS; RupyArRD KIp- 
LING; IMPROVING THE Hymns; THE 
PREACHER: His Worp anp His Moon. 


changing Christ revealed in Scripture 
a and the fellowship of the Church. $2 


Out of Doors with God 


Eighty-four meditations peculiarly appropriate to contemporary human need. 
Using the simple arrangement of a weekly theme, a memory verse, and then for 
each day a closely-related Scripture selection with appropriate commentary, medi- 
tation, prayer, and poetic selection, the author illumines the place of God in all 
that is good and beautiful in the world about us. $1 


By ALFRED J. SADLER 


How Came the Bible? By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 

How came the books we find in the Bible? Who wrote them? How did they become 
part of the Old and New Testaments and clothed with authority and veneration? 
How came the English translations old and new?—are some of the questions asked 
and answered by one of the leading biblical authorities and translators of our day. 
A valuable book, informing and interesting to all. Especially valuable for discussion 


$1.75 and study. 


Moral Leaders Drew Lectures in Biography 
: By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


The president of the Department of Philosophy of the Brooklyn Institute of Art 
and Sciences gives a penetrating study of six men of great nobility of thought and 
life, their contribution to our culture, and their impact upon contemporary life and 
thought. The moral leaders: SocrATEs, SAINT FRANCIS OF AssISI, ERASMUS, CARLYLE, 
Emerson, TOLSTOY. $2 


These Three Alome: Know Thyself. Control Thyself. Give Thyself. 
3 By FRED TAYLOR WILSON 


“This volume . . . not only deals with the fundamentals of life . . . but it is de- 
lightful reading as well... . It will strengthen the faith of the skeptical, delight the 
mind of the lover of good literature, and inspire the soul of everyone who seeks the 
worth while ways of life.’-—Hon. CHartes A. PLUMLEY (Member of Congress), in 


$1.50 


Honest Answers to 
Honest Questions 


By S. RALPH HARLOW 


A frank discussion of social and re- 
ligious problems created by rapidly chang- 
ing customs and ethics. Some of the ques- 
tions: Is it ever right to lie? Should we 
always honor our parents? Is Interna- 
tionalism unpatriotic? Should a Protestant 
marry a Catholic? What shall we do on 
Sunday? What do you mean by religion? 

$1 


Zions Herald. _ 


Protestant Beliefs 
By PAUL SIMPSON McELROY 


A popular, succinct, and_ intelligible 
presentation of Protestant beliefs and at- 
titudes concerning the Bible; Biblical 
History; the Church; the Deity (God, 
Jesus, the Holy Spirit, the Trinity) ; the 
Meaning and Practice of Prayer; Sin 
and Salvation; Repentance, Forgiveness, 
Atonement; the Meaning of the Sacra- 
ments; Suffering; Life After Death. With 
its bibliographies and questions for study 
at the end of each chapter, this will prove 
to be a profitable book for use by youth 
and young adult discussion and study 


$1.50 


Let the Church Be the Chureh : 
By ELMER GEORGE HOMRIGHAUSEN 


Since the revitalization of the Christian faith must begin with individuals and in 
the local church, the messages contained in this volume interpret the Great Tradi- 
tion of the Christian faith in contemporary terms. Some of the Chapters: CHRISTIAN- 
iry’s MANIFESTO. THE Gop MEN Worsuip. SHouLD WE Look For ANOTHER CHRIST? 
THE ETERNAL Cross. My CourcH. MAN—For BETTER OR Worse! $2 


Letters to a Young People’s Leader 
By GLORIA DIENER GLOVER 


“A brief but comprehensive guidebook to the activities of a leader of youth in such 
matters as helping adolescents with the problems of their age, discovering their 
interests and capabilities, conducting conferences, retreats, discussion groups and 
dramatic presentations, and adjusting them to their relations to the church. A grand 
little book, much more valuable than its modest size and price would suggest.”— 


groups. 50 cents The Christian Century. 75 cents 
ABINGDON-CoKESBURY PRESS e NEW YORK e At Your 
: Bookstore 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, PRINTER 


